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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_——@—— 


With the ‘‘ Spectator” of Saturday, November 7th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
S we anticipated last week, it has been officially announced 
that Mr. Balfour is to become First Lord of the Treasury, 
with the leadership of the House of Commons, and that he 
will retire from his post of Irish Secretary, to which either 
Mr. Jackson (the Secretary to the Treasury) or Mr. Ritchie 
(the President of the Local Government Board) will succeed, 
probably the former. Mr. Balfour has earned a reputation by 
his brilliant and successful Irish administration, which makes 
this appointment very popular in the country, especially with 
the Conservatives, who are proud of having produced a 
statesman of the first rank and promise out of the very heart 
of their own party. They were faithful to Mr. Disraeli, but they 
always regarded him much as the Chinese troops must have 
regarded Gordon when he taught them to put down a rebel- 
lion,—as a leader to be thankful for, but with a thankfulness 
not unmingled with humiliation. The Conservatives will 
certainly go to the General Election with more enthusiasm 
under Mr. Balfour, if he justifies their hopes, than they would 
have done under Mr. Goschen, notwithstanding their hearty 
respect and gratitude for Mr. Goschen’s pre-eminent services 
to their party. 








Mr. Balfour has been making a few not very important 
speeches at. Manchester, on Education and the defensive 
organisation of the Kingdom, but has said nothing of any 
Consequence which it is at all necessary to record. He reserves, 
as usual, his chief political speech to his constituents till it is 
too late for the weekly papers to read or comment on it. We 
wonder why Friday and Saturday seem to be the days most 
favoured by political orators of the first rank. Perhaps 
they hold that it is well to give the weekly journalists full 
time to consider and revise and amend what the much-hurried 
journalists of the daily Press say in haste and repent at 
leisure. 

: The Queen has announced her intention to raise Mrs. W. H. 
Smith to the Peerage, as a posthumous tribute of respect to the 
late First Lord of the Treasury. The electors of the Strand will 
doubtless show on Tuesday next that they echo the Queen’s feel- 
ing, by returning Mr. Frederick Smith as their Member by a 
very large majority over Dr. Gutteridge, who is making a vain 
an for Home-rule. We should like to see the majority at 
fast as large as it was in 1886,—not because we have as yet 








any experience of Mr. Frederick Smith’s political quality, but 
because it would afford far the most practical testimony of 
which the case admits to the honour in which the perfect 
modesty no less than the unsurpassed good sense of the late 
Mr. W. H. Smith is held by his fellow-countrymen. 





Mr. John Redmond, who is to contest the vacancy in 
Cork, caused by Mr. Parnell’s death, is declared the new 
head of the Parnellite Party. So far as we can judge, 
that is not a strong appointment. There will be two 
elections in Ireland in the immediate future which will 
test the strength of the Clerical Party. Mr. Jobn Redmond, 
as we have said, is selected by the Parnellites to stand for 
Mr. Parnell’s seat in Cork; and Mr. Michael Davitt is selected 
by the priests (though, as he is only on his way to Ireland, it is 
not certain that he will accept the nomination) to stand for 
Sir J. P. Hennessy’s seat at Kilkenny. Of course the 
Clerical Party will oppose Mr. Redmond with all their might, 
and support Mr. Davitt. Mr. Davitt, though he has com- 
mitted himself to carry on the struggle in a constitu- 
tional manner, has always kept up friendly relations with 
the leaders of the Clan-na-Gael and the.old physical-force 
party in America; so that the priests, in making him their 
candidate, are not apparently very anxious to identify them- 
selves with the views of the Court of Rome and the moderate 
party who preach against giving any sanction to a policy of 
defiance. 


M. de Blowitz, in Tuesday’s Times, tells a curious story 
about a “thin sheet of paper” which was “circulated at 
Rome” on the evening of Thursday, October 15th, “in a 
manner sufficiently mysterious, and within only a small 
circle.” This “thin sheet” was at first believéd to contain 
passages from a despatch written by M. de Giers to the Czar, 
describing the conversation which took place at Monza during 
his interview with the King of Italy. Later, however, it was 
asserted that the “thin sheet” contained “the words spoken 
by M. de Giers to a high Italian personage before going to 
Monza.” “ But,” it was added, “there is reason to believe that 
he repeated them to the King.” In any case, M. de Blowitz 
believes that the report accurately represents the substance of 
the representations made by the Russian Minister on behalf 
of his master. 


They were, if we are to believe the “thin sheet,” directed 
towards reducing the importance of the Franco-Russian 
entente. Russia took France by the hand only with the 
object of securing European peace, for France isolated was 
uneasy, and a source of anxiety. “Freed from these 
anxieties, she now ceases to be an element of uneasiness for 
other countries.” Besides, the mutual inclinations of the 
two nations were in the direction of an understanding. 
“Are not the Russians the French of the North?” The 
only possible points of friction between Italy and Russia are 
the Dardanelles and Bulgaria. But the first of these is settled, 
while “as for the Bulgarian question, there is no ground at 
present for reopening it. The Czar’s Government is in no 
hurry, and it will avoid needlessly raising a question which 
would disquiet Europe.” Speaking generally, “never has 
Russia done, or assisted or encouraged anybody in doing, any- 
thing indicative of anything but good-will towards Italy.” 
We shall, of course, have an official denial, but we expect that 
sentiments very much of this kind were expressed by M. de 
Giers, and that it was agreed that their general drift should 
leak out. Diplomatic secrets which it is to the interest of the 
Powers concerned to be known, always “transpire.” 








Mr. Chamberlain made one of his very ablest speeches at 
Sunderland on Wednesday, though he might have spared the 
Government of 1880-1885, for the errors of which he was in 
part responsible, some of his very candid criticism. He pressed 
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the question whether the Gladstonians who had so bitterly 
reproached the Liberal Unionists for deserting them in 1886, 
would really have desired to see Mr. Gladstone’s Bill passed 
with all the faults which they had since discovered in it. 
Was it not clear that if it had passed,—as it would have 
done but for the Liberal Unionists,—the whole of the 
Parliament would have been wasted in trying to repair 
the errors in the Bill of 1886,—and that instead of Ireland 
having been cleared out of the way, she would have absorbed 
the time of the Imperial Legislature more than ever? 
And if that be so, what right have they to take so higha 
line in relation to the present or future action of the Liberal 
Unionists in the same sense? Might it not prove to be as 
beneficent as their action in 1886 ? Were it not for the frightful 
chaos into which Ireland, and probably Egypt, would be thrown 
by a Gladstonian victory, Mr. Chamberlain believed that 
nothing could be more fortunate for the Unionists than a return 
of Mr. Gladstone to power. Imagine, he said, a Gladstonian 
Cabinet endeavouring to satisfy at one and the same time the 
Catholic hierarchy and the English Nonconformists; recon- 
ciling the policy of Mr. John Morley with the policy of Mr. Tom 
Mann; striking out a foreign policy that would meet the views 
alike of Lord Rosebery and of Mr. Labouchere; and further, 
repealing the Union, abolishing the House of Lords, dis- 
establishing the English Church, and shutting up every 
public-house. To behold this would indeed bea political luxury, 
but it would be a luxury far too expensive for us to afford. 


Mr. Chamberlain commented with great force on the 
cowardliness of scuttling out of Egypt, and letting all we 
had done there run to waste, just because Mr. Gladstone 
could not resist French pressure; and he was very amusing 
in his criticism of the Newcastle programme, which he called 
a stratum of political “conglomerate,” or, as it is popularly 
called, “ pudding-stone,” formed out of a mass of fragments 
by the pressure of great natural forces,—in this case 
that of the wirepullers. The General Election, he said, 
would determine whether the Government should be en- 
couraged to persevere in its present policy, or “ whether 
the country is once more to be plunged into confusion, our 
foreign affairs to be disorganised and embarrassed, our posses- 
sions to be diminished or frittered away, and our home affairs 
to be inextricably entangled in the hopeless effort to satisfy 
Irish agitators, and to conciliate the enemies of England at 
home and abroad.” 


The Parnellites appear to show, as yet, no vestige of any 
disposition to negotiate with the Anti-Parnellites for a re- 
union of the party. The manifesto which spoke of Mr. 
Parnell as “ loaded with calumny and hounded to death” by 
the opposite party, has been replied to by Mr. O’Brien in 
language not at all less excited. He spoke of “the unhappy 
creatures who assail me with murderous scoundrelism, and 
permit besotted shrieks for vengeance to go forth with their 
authority in reference to Mr. Dillon and myself.” Mr. 
O’Brien has no difficulty in showing that Mr. Parnell recog- 
nised to the full the courtesy, and indeed consideration, with 
which Mr. O’Brien had treated him in the Boulogne negotia- 
tions. Indeed, it was notorious at the time, and evident to all 
the world, that Mr. O’Brien leaned very decidedly to Mr. 
Parnell’s side. Nevertheless, he says, we know not how truly, 
that Mr. Parnell’s absolute retirement from the leadership 
was recognised by Mr. Parnell and his supporters as the 
absolute condition sine qué non of the negotiation; while Mr. 
Redmond and the Parnellites reply that a temporary retirement 
for some six months or so was all that was so demanded. 
This is a dispute which we may leave the parties to it to 
settle between themselves, but for the present it is clear that 
Mr. Parnell’s death has rather revived the hopes of his party. 
There seems to be a positive political merit attributed to dying 
nowadays, which covers a greater multitude of sins than 
charity itself. 


The Times of Tuesday gives the full text of the remarkable 
letter addressed by the Nizam to his Minister, Sir Asman Jah, 
in regard to the question whether his Highness can rightly 
give oral evidence in a suit at law, and submit to cross- 
examination. Certain of the Nizam’s subjects are said to have 
declared that “the idea of a reigning Prince giving evidence 
im a judicial matter is distasteful to the people, as being 
derogatory te his dignity as a ruler, and foreign to the usage 





ee 
of the country.” The Nizam, however, reminds his people 
that the Commission to examine him was issued at the request 
of his own lawyers, because his evidence was absolutely 
necessary to complete the case. “The same necessity would 
have arisen had the case been tried in Hyderabad, since my 
own Courts are not now what they were at one time, bein 
presided over by able and conscientious Judges, who would 
never have decided the case without my evidence.” Mahomme. 
dan law forbids mere written evidence, as giving no opportunity 
for cross-examination, so this plan could not have been adopted, 
Perhaps, however, it will be said that the Nizam shoulg 
have risked the loss caused by Mr. Jacobs’s conduct 
in order to save himself from “the supposed indignity 
of giving evidence.” This, however, would have only con. 
firmed the people of Hyderabad “ in an erroneous estimate of 
the dignity of their Sovereign, equally foreign to the faith 
of a true Mussulman and his most cherished traditions.” The 
Koran declares that “witnesses shall not excuse themselves 
when they are called;” and Ali, a Khalif and Prince of the 
Faithful, appeared as a litigant before a Court of Justice. 
while Hassan and Hossain, the grandsons of the Prophet, 
appeared before the same Court as witnesses. “I, whom the 
grace of God has made a ruler over twelve millions of men, 
dare not place myself above the nearest and dearest relations 
of our Prophet, whose veriest slave and bondman it would be 
my glory and my pride to be.” The Nizam further instances 
the appearance of the Prince of Wales before the English 
Courts. The document is a very remarkable one, and reflects 
great credit on the Nizam and his advisers. 

The announcement received here on Tuesday that Sir Henry 
Parkes, the “Grand Old Man” of politics in New South Wales, 
has been defeated, has resigned, and has been succeeded in 
office by Mr. Dibbs, the leader of the Opposition, has caused 
more comment than is usua] in the case of a change of 
Ministry in the Colonies. Up till now, Sir Henry has been 
holding office with the support of the new Labour Party, 
elected as the result of the recent strike. At the last election, 
held in June, there were elected thirty-one Labour Members, 
forty-eight supporters of the late Government, and fifty-six 
Opposition Members. The Labour representatives thus held 
the balance, and, as we see, have now used it to upset Sir Henry 
Parkes. Mr. Dibbs is said to be not only a strong Pro- 
tectionist, but to be opposed to Australian Federation, and to 
favour complete separation. We are not afraid of the latter 
ery, for as soon as it is conceded in principle by the Mother. 
country, it is eliminated from the field of practical politics; 
but we cannot help regretting that New South Wales should 
be ruled by an Anti-Federationist and Protectionist Ministry 
resting on a Socialist vote. It is said, however, that the new 
Ministry will contain a good proportion of men willing to 
work for Australian Federation. If that is so, we trust that 
the Parkes party, now the Opposition, will refuse to bid for 
the Labour vote, and will leave Mr. Dibbs in power as long 
as he does nothing extreme. It is better that the Ministry 
should rely on their tolerance than that it should be thrown 


-entirely into the hands of the so-called Labour Party. 





It is difficult to get any very clear understanding of what is 
going on in the Pamir—“ the roof of the world,” as the high- 
lands that separate the British dominions, Russia, and China 
in North-East Central Asia are called—but we suspect that 
the aggression, if there is any, is rather directed towards China 
than India. The Times’ correspondent in St. Petersburg, tele- 
graphing on Tuesday, declares that, “ in view of the possibility 
of complications arising between Russia and China in con- 
nection with the alleged infringement of the Chinese frontier 
by Russian expeditions, the Military Governor of the Siberian 
Transbaikal Province has ordered the removal of all Jews 
residing within a distance of 100 kilométres of the Chinese 
frontier, in order to prevent their being employed as spies by 
the Chinese.” The families of exiled Jews who have taken up 
their residence with the exiles in Siberia will, it is said, be sent 
back to the districts of the Empire “ especially assigned to Jews 
for their permanent and obligatory residence.” If this is true- 
it looks as if Russia were intending to open the Chinese ques- 
tion. The distractions now reigning at Pekin may make her 
think the present moment a favourable opportunity for 
striking a blow. 


At the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesiay. 
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gir John Lubbock, Sir Thomas Farrer, Mr. Haggis, the Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman, and Deputy-Chairman, withdrew their 
resignations, and agreed to remain till March, when their terms 
of office expire. Sir John Lubbock was asked to take this 
step by a unanimous memorial from his colleagues, and an 
equally general desire was expressed in regard to the Vice and 
Deputy Chairmen. The decision is one for congratulation. 
It would have been a great pity to appoint new officers before 
the new elections. Later, what was virtually an attempt to 
deprive Captain Shaw of his pension was made, but we are 
vlad to note that only one person, Mr. Walter Wren, in addi- 
tion to the proposer and seconder, was found to support the 
proposal. We are by no means inclined to think that Captain 
Shaw has behaved better than the County Council in their 
quarrel, but it was monstrous to grudge a brave and efficient 
officer a pension earned by thirty-one years of service. 


Sir George Trevelyan spoke at Perth yesterday week, ex- 
pressing in very extravagant terms his political detestation of 
the University franchise, and apparently his political detesta- 
tion of Mr. Goschen; for he declared that his reason for 
detesting the University franchise more than any other 
privileged franchise, was that Mr. Goschen held it in great 
favour. But on that part of his speech we have said enough 
elsewhere. If the report in the Scotsman may be trusted, Sir 
G. Trevelyan’s English is not improving as his political hatred 
of University privileges increases. In his attack on the 
House of Lords, he is represented to have said that the im- 
pression produced on Liberal Members of the House of 
Commons when they go to the Bar of the House of Lords 
to listen to its debates, is “that in the Upper Chamber, real 
Liberal opinions, and real Liberal men, are looked upon with 
feelings very little short of artificial contempt, and nothing at 
all short of intense dislike.” What is the precise meaning of 
“feelings little short of artificial contempt”? We conjecture 
that he means feelings in strong contrast to “ natural con- 
tempt” (less genuine and more ostentatious), but the expres- 
sion is byno means an effective one. It is itself “little short 
of” artificiality. Sir George Trevelyan is losing the homeliness 
of his literary style in his straining after democratic moods of 
sentiment. He is getting a rococo style. 


Mr. Jackson, speaking at Leeds on the same day, assured 
his audience that if they really wished for the class of mea- 
sures which would assist the poor to make their own way in 
the world, they would do much better to keep on the present 
Government, than to exchange it for a Government bent on 
grind schemes of constitutional revolution. The measures 
which had really helped the artisans and labourers, had pro- 
ceeded, he said, almost exclusively from Conservative Govern- 
ments. There we think Mr. Jackson was right; but he forgot 
to say that Conservative Governments would seldom have 
originated and brought in such measures, had not these 
measures been preceded by reforms which the party did 
not like and pertinaciously resisted, but which compelled 
them to consult popular opinion. There we see the use 
of the Liberal initiative; but it is quite true that the 
Liberal initiative is often wasted by the morbid?zeal of 
Liberals for recasting their own weapons before they have 
so much as begun to use them. That is what the Glad- 
stonians are doing now. They are proposing to manufacture 
a new armoury of weapons before they have even begun to 
turn to account the tools which they turned out brand-new in 
1885. The Conservatives often teach the Liberals the use of 
their own tools. 


The Times of Tuesday contains an interesting account of 
Mr. Joseph Thomson’s experiences in British South Africa, 
from which he has just returned after two years of travel and 
treaty-makiag on behalf of the South Africa Company. His 
account of the present condition of Blantyre, in the Shiré 
Highlands, the head-quarters of the Scotch planters and 
missionaries, is very curious. Great progress is being made. 
Coffee-plantations flourish, and experiments are being carried 
on with sugar, tea, and tobacco. “The natives come 200 and 
300 miles to work in the plantations, and are the very men 
Who a few years ago devastated the whole region.” The white 
Population live in great comfort, possess good and sub- 
Stantial houses, and have built a church which, Mr. Thomson 
Says, “would do credit to many a London suburb,”—a some- 
What back-handed compliment. “It is like a miniature 
cathedral, with beautiful apse, dome, double-towered west 


front, and many graceful adornments. It was built entirely 
by the natives, under the supervision of the whites. The 
natives baked the bricks, made the lime, hewed the timber, 
and did everything that a skilled labourer at home would do. 
All the materials were found on the spot except the internal 
fittings, the glass, and some portions of the roofing.” Mr. 
Thomson believes that “the problem of residence in Central 
Africa has practically been solved in Nyassaland, and on the 
same lines may be solved elsewhere;” and also the problem of 
training the natives to do useful work. We trust and believe 
this is true of Blantyre; but then, only a comparatively small 
portion of Tropical Africa is so happily situated as the Shiré 
Highlands. 


At the final sitting of the German Socialist Congress, held 
on Wednesday at Berlin, the new Labour programme was 
adopted. Several of its features, such as the demand for uni- 
versal female suffrage, and for the direct election of all officials 
and Judges, are to be strongly condemned; but the greater 
part of the programme is merely a statement of the law of 
England. For example, the demands that “the decision of 
war or peace shall rest with the elected representatives of the 
people ;” that “all laws prohibiting or restricting free expres- 
sion of opinion, the right of association, and the right of 
public meeting,” shall be repealed; and that there shall be 
free education, free medical assistance for the poor, free 
medicine, “ the obligation of self-assessment” for income-tax, 
the fixing of a sliding-scale for succession-duty according to 
amount and degree of relationship, Free-trade, and an un- 
broken thirty-six hours of rest in each week for the working 
man, are in practice all conceded in England. Many of the 
reforms demanded which do not exist in England might either 
be adopted with advantage—as, for instance, the Referendum 
—or else, like the abolition of the connection between Church 
and State, are questions well within the range of sat and 
reasonable politics. That this programme should be regarded 
as extreme, affords a curious proof of the saying that a German 
Radical is politically on about the same plane as a somewhat 
old-fashioned English Tory. 


Lord Derby, speaking on Wednesday at a conference in the 
Manchester Town Hall held in connection with an exhibition 
of fruit, set forth the causes of agricultural depression with 
his usual perspicuity. They may mainly, he said, be classed 
under four heads,—First, increased and constantly increasing 
facilities of communication, which destroy the natural protec- 
tion given to native products by distance; second, the demand 
for higher wages, for better accommodation, and for more of 
the pleasures and conveniences of life; thirdly, the desire for 
larger returns than land can give, and for speculation rather 
than for the slow processes of industry and saving; and 
lastly, “a certain uneasiness and distrust of what Parliament 
may do, leading many people to prefer investments which 
they could get out of at short notice, and which are less 
under the control of legislation than land is.” 

A week or two ago, we noticed an interview with M. Bar- 
thélemy St. Hilaire, published in the Manchester Examiner, in 
which the ex-Foreign Minister protested strongly against the 
Russian alliance. On Wednesday, a further statement of his 
views on this subject was published by Dalziel’s Agency. 
“Tt is a national shame,” he declared, “that France should 
place herself in the wake of an Asiatic Power; for I look 
upon the Russians as more Asiatics than Europeans.” In 
the course of the conversation, M. St. Hilaire praised the 
system of treating Dependencies pursued by the English, 
“those modern Romans and true civilisers,” and deplored 
French mismanagement in Algiers, where “ during the past 
fifty-nine years we have done nothing but commit blunders.” 
“For myself,” said M. St. Hilaire, “I have always been 
Republican, but at the same time the partisan of energetic 
government. A Frenchman needs to feel the hand of the 
Executive. The President of the Republic should make 
use of all his prerogatives. For him self-effacement is 
a mistake, as recent events have proved.” That is, we sup- 
pose, in part true; but the difficulty is, that France does not 
breed men like Lincoln, who can take sole command of the 
ship, and yet not want to own her. 
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OF THE DAY. 


——_.—— 
MR. BALFOUR. 
it is always well for a politician to begin by seeming 
less than he is, and not by seeming more than he is. 
Mr. Disraeli began by seeming a conceited fop and a 
master of rhodomontade, and was soon discerned to be a 
man who could endure much and who could achieve much, 
and whose words often meant a good deal more instead of 
a good deal less than they said. Mr. Balfour has had the 
same advantage, though he never even affected the style 
of the grandiloquent improvisatore. He appeared to be 
effeminate, and was found to be strong. Later, again, he 
appeared to be strong and relentless, and was found to be 
frankly compassionate. He was despised first, and feared 
afterwards. He was feared first, and trusted after- 
wards. As Secretary for Ireland, his character grew. He 
appeared to be a trifler, and was found to be a statesman. 
He appeared to be flippant, and was found to be in earnest. 
This is what has brought him at forty-three to be nomi- 
nated First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the House 
of Commons. 

We are not sure, however, that his official apprenticeship 
at the Irish Office, brilliant as it has been, has been alto- 
gether the best training for a Conservative Leader. Ireland 
is a very different world from England, and the Irish Party 
a very different political entity from any English party. 
The réle of “dear Lady Disdain,” as some one, stealing 
from Benedick, characterised Mr. Balfour, will not suit at 
all the Leader of the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour is 
quite acute enough to see that. The late First Lord of 
the Treasury would not have earned the panegyrics he did 
from all sides of the House, if he had often adopted the 
attitude of wholesome neglect, with which Mr. Balfour 
gained the respect of his Irish enemies. In his new position, 
Mr. Balfour will need plenty of bonhomie as well as of self- 
confidence, for the House never allows itself to be treated 
cavalierly. But bonhomie is not the tone of mind by which 
Mr. Balfour has risen so high; and, shrewd as he may be to 
see what is wanted, we do not suppose that a deferential 
tone is quite natural to him. He has gained his position by 
coolness of head and an indifference to misdirected censure, 
which he may, if he is not very careful, easily overdo 
in the more stately and formal position to which he has 
attained, where he needs something of the manner of a 
master of the ceremonies, or even of a host who is bound 
not to appear to despise his guests. Perhaps Mr. Balfour’s 
eager study of music,—the greatest of the expressive 
arts,—will teach him the necessary change of attitude ; but 
hitherto, at least, the sedate courtesy with which the House 
of Commons loves to be treated by its Leader, and has 
always been treated by its most successful Leaders, has 
not been the manner appropriate to his particular 
duties, though we have little doubt that it will grow 
naturally upon him as he takes up his new work. Mr. 
Disraeli was always more or less of an actor, and this Mr. 
Balfour is not, and never will be. But he has evidently 
plenty of power of responding to new exigencies, or he 
could never have made himself so genuinely popular 
in Ireland as he has become since the distress there 
elicited all the more cordial side of his nature. And 
there is, fortunately, nothing in him of the self-distrust 
and self-depreciation which marred to some extent the 
genial if too modest bearing of Sir Stafford Northcote. 
One great qualification for his position Mr. Balfour cer- 
tainly possesses. He takes public life easily. He is not 
overweighted by responsibility. He is not always striving 
to be either impressive or original. If he has nothing 
particular to say, he says it without endeavouring to make 
it appear something striking or profound, as we may see 
by his little Education speeches at Manchester on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and his speech to the Manchester 
Volunteers. He does not waste nervous energy on 
insignificant ends,—which it is always very dangerous 
for a man in his position to do. The Leader of such 
an Assembly as the House of Commons must econo- 
mise his nervous energy, and there is every evidence 
that Mr. Balfour can economise it without dissatisfying 
himself. He is, indeed, brimful of common-sense, and is 
more likely to minimise than maximise the official re- 
sponsibilities of his position. Judging by his past, one 
might fear that he might minimise them too much; but 
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even that is the better error of the two. No man who 

allowed such responsibilities to weigh him down, could lone 
fill the office of Leader, whether of the Government or of ; 
the Opposition, with anything like ease and success, 


But, after all, what specially fits Mr. Balfour for the 
great position he has obtained, is that he shows that large- 
ness and breadth of national feeling without which the 
Conservative Party is hardly a party at all. He has no 
sympathy with the rhodomontade and showiness of 
the Jingo. Indeed, his great common-sense, no less than 
his Scotch caution, guard him against anything that is of 
the nature of brag or bluster. But none the less he is 
quite destitute of that almost insatiate cosmopolitanism 
which has of late grown so popular among the Radicals of 
the House of Commons. Nothing could be better than 
the tone he took on Wednesday in relation to the Navy 
and the Volunteers. Indeed, that is the tone which has. 
penetrated the whole of his Irish administration. He 
has felt heartily for Ireland as a most important con- 
stituent part of the United Kingdom; but he has 
not found it possible, as apparently Mr. Gladstone has 
found it possible, to sympathise so passionately with 
Irish resentments as to ignore altogether that great law 
of self-preservation without which a nation cannot remain 
a nation. There is a microscopic tendency in modern poli- 
ticians, which Mr. Gladstone’s declaration for Home-rule at 
once disclosed and stimulated,—a tendency'to give so much 
attention to the minuter grievances of the body politic as 
to endanger the general health and well-being of the whole. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Governments were so emphatically and 
exclusively Governments which grappled with abuses, 
that they overlooked the possibility of so dealing with an 
injured limb as to exhaust the vital energy of the whole 
frame. There was so much sympathy with the sick parts 
as to withdraw attention from the necessity of feeding, 
sustaining, and exercising the organic whole. There was 
a sort of clinical air about the Governments of the great 
Liberal leader, which threw into the shade our national 
strength and national elasticity and national pride, and 
rendered us, not perhaps too conscious of our short- 
comings, but much too little conscious of the blessings of 
unity and the duty of maintaining our power. Mr. Balfour 
has never betrayed the slightest sympathy with this morbid 
and exaggerated sensitiveness to the ailments from which 
we suffer. His tone has always been as manly as Mr. 
Goschen’s, and has been unspoiled by the superfluous 
imprudences of Lord Salisbury’s literary genius. He may 
well make,—and, we hope, will make,—a really great 
British Minister, not viewy, like Mr. Disraeli; not timid, 
like Sir Stafford Northcote; not rash, like the late 
Lord Derby ; not short-sighted in his optimism, like the 
late Lord Aberdeen. We must not count our chickens 
before they are hatched, and Mr. Balfour is only putting on 
his armour, and putting on armour, moreover, very different 
from any which he has yet worn. But he gives promise, we 
think, of both courage and prudence. Assuredly he has 
shown both in that great administration of Ireland which 
in a few days he will lay down. 





MR. GOSCHEN’S POSITION. 


E hope that Mr. Goschen’s generous and cordial 
acquiescence in the selection of Mr. Balfour as 

Leader of the Unionist Party, and Lord Hartington’s 
hearty adhesion to that selection, will have convinced 
a good many jealous Conservatives that there is not 
amongst the Liberal Unionists a spark of that dictatorial 
disposition with which they too often charge us, and of 
which they have never produced the slightest evidence. 
Mr. Goschen had done the heavy work of leading the 
Unionist Party during a substantial portion of the 
last Session in consequence of the failing health of Mr. 
W.H. Smith. He had every reason to expect to succeed 
Mr. Smith, for he had discharged his duties with pre- 
eminent ability, and to the full satisfaction of the whole 
House of Commons. Mr. Balfour, great and justly founded 
as was his popularity with the party, had taken exceedingly 
little part in the general business of the House, having had, 
indeed, as much on his hands as one man could well under- 
take, and his duties had been of so special a kind that the 
hearty pride with which he was regarded in the Conserva- 
tive ranks, was far less due to his share in defending the 
general policy of his party than is at all usual in the case 
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of one who is looked upon as heir-presumptive to the 
leadership. It would, therefore, have been very natural 
for Mr. Goschen to have felt some chagrin at being passed 
over, and it would not have been surprising if Lord 
Hartington had shared that chagrin. But of this there 
has been no trace at all. The magnanimity with which 
Mr. Goschen re-echoed the cry for Mr. Balfour will raise 
him even higher in the respect of Englishmen than the 
conspicuous ability with which he proved his own fitness 
for the office which he so generously resigns to another. 
Indeed, nothing could have proved more clearly the absolute 
impartiality and disinterestedness of his judgment than 
the clearness and readiness with which he has discerned 
that the pride of the Conservatives would have been hurt 
if they had not found a leader in their own ranks, and the 
willingness which he has shown to recognise that Mr. 
Balfour has earned a right to their confidence which he 
himself, as a graft on their party, could not have obtained 
unless there had been no other departmental chief of the 
same intellectual rank amongst his colleagues. 

We do not know that even Mr. Balfour can surpass Mr. 
Goschen in energy; and in the breadth of his political 
experience Mr. Balfour certainly cannot at present approach 
him. In the celebrated Government which Mr. Disraeli once 
described as a range of extinct volcanoes, Mr. Goschen, 
who was first President of the Poor-Law Board, and 
then First Lord of the Admiralty, gained a very large 
experience in relation to the very class of questions which 
have lately been brought into more and more prominence 
inthe House of Commons. During Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Government, between 1880 and 1885, Mr. Goschen’s mission 
to Constantinople gave him complete conversancy with the 
chief difficulties and responsibilities of the Foreign Office ; 
and no portions of his speeches have been more instructive 
than those in which he has discussed the bearing of English 
policy on our foreign relations, and the bearing of our 
foreign relations on English tasks and duties. Add to all 
these years of wide political experience, those which he has 
spent as Chancellor of the Exchequer in providing for the 
exigencies of the Government’s naval policy, and in reducing 
so largely the pressure of the National Debt, and it will 
be seen that there is not a Minister now on the Front 
Bench of either House of Parliament who has the same 
command of so many different branches of the public ser- 
vice as Mr. Goschen. Had he been originally a Conserva- 
tive, he could hardly have had the same wide experience, 
and earned the same credit in all branches of the administra- 
tion of this country, as he has now; but nevertheless, had 
that been so, we may be sure that, with even a good deal less 
intellectual and moral claim, nothing could have prevented 
him from taking the leading place in the House of Com- 
mons. Were Mr. Goschen a born Conservative, the 
genius of Mr. Balfour in grappling with the Irish diffi- 
culty would not have counted for anything like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s recent achievements, and 
his great weight in the Cabinet; but we quite admit that 
it would be unreasonable to expect so great a party, and 
one so jealous of its traditions, to follow a borrowed 
leader, while there is a Conservative, born amongst 
them, who has excited so much general enthusiasm in 
the country as Mr. Balfour. All this Mr. Goschen 
has seen with that perfect candour and equanimity 
which are so characteristic of his mind, and, far from 
fretting at the apparent hardship of the sacrifice, he has 
given the precedence to his younger colleague with 
as loyal a grace as if the succession of Mr. Balfour 
to the leadership had always been anticipated from the 
outset. These are the kind of men we need to govern 
England, men to whom the unity of the nation is every- 
thing, and their own personal position of no import in 
comparison. 

There is nothing, as we have said, in the least sur- 
prising in the strong preference of the Conservatives for a 
man born and bred in their own party, before even so 
masterly a statesman as Mr. Goschen. But itis rather odd to 
think, as we do think, that, in spite of his former service 
under Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen is perhaps the more 
genuinely Conservative in his Liberalism of the two men 
from whom the Tories have had to choose. It is well 
known that he could not join Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment in 1880 because it was committed to the enfran- 
chisement of the rural labourers, and because Mr. Goschen 
foresaw, what many of us did not foresee, that this would 
Involve to a certainty the raising of all those very diffi- 








cult social and semi-socialistic questions with which 
England is now likely to be occupied for many years or 


even generations to come. He always dreaded putting the 
ultimate power to relax the Poor-Law into the hands of 
electors more or less in need of the relief given by the 
Poor-Law. He always dreaded putting the ultimate power 
to diminish the hours and increase the rate of wages into 
the hands of electors who were themselves personally in- 
terested in the diminution of those hours and the increase 
of that rate. He thought that such a course might lead to 
very dangerous legislative experiments, experiments which 
might succeed each other with alarming rapidity; and we 
now know that his sagacity was not at fault. Whether 
Mr. Balfour ever shared these anticipations and anxieties, 
we hardly know. In Ireland the situation has been so 
exceptional that it is impossible to infer from his 
policy there that he did not share them. But at 
least the Congervatives have no proof that their new 
Leader is nearly so sensitive to the various dangers of the 
attempt to ameliorate on a large scale the condition of the 
poorest class,as Mr. Goschen. We should not be at all 
surprised if it turned out that Mr. Balfour is far more 
sanguine of the success of semi-socialistic proposals, and 
far less deeply impressed with their dangerous tendency 
to relax the energies and undermine the thrift of the 
labouring classes, than Mr. Goschen. We have no reason 
to predict that it will be so. Mr. Balfour’s philosophic 
doubt is not of the kind which “ doubts our doubts away.” 
He only cares to show that doubt itself should be as 
doubtful of its own doubt, as it is often arrogant in 
imposing doubt as a sort of law on others. And this is 
perfectly consistent with a very profound disinclination to 
take leaps in the dark under the influence of compassionate 
dismay. But it is quite certain that Mr. Goschen has 
given guarantees for a kind of Conservatism which limits the 
liveliness of his Liberal sympathies, which Mr. Balfour has 
not yet given, and that if the Conservatives had welcomed 
Mr. Goschen’s leadership, they would have been more secure 
against hasty experiments in Socialism, than they can safely 
count themselves just at present. Even Lord Salisbury, 
alive as he is to the dangerous tendency of modern attacks 
on property, does not seem to us to have as sagacious an in- 
sight into their perilas Mr. Goschen. Andit may, though 
we hope it will not turn out, that Mr. Balfour will emulate 
rather his uncle’s disposition to smooth away political diffi- 
culties by social concessions of which it is not easy to limit 
the ultimate effects, than the steady resolve of Mr. Goschen 
to throw cold water on all those philanthropic schemes 
which, though they may begin in pity, are very apt to end 
in disaster. 





THE ATTACK ON SIR PETER EDLIN. 


E have never been among those who have been 
willing to believe everything evil and nothing 
good about the London County Council. We have no 
prejudices whatever against that body; we believe that it 
contains a larger number of men of broad views and in- 
tellect than any Board that has previously administered 
London, and we admit that, in spite of a tendency towards 
abstractions and unrealities, it has done much good work, 
and avoided all suspicion of corruption. It is, therefore, 
with no feeling but that of genuine regret that we note the 
manner in which the Council received the notification 
made to them by the General Purposes Committee on 
Tuesday last in regard to the sentences inflicted by Sir 
Peter Edlin upon certain strikers. The General Purposes 
Committee reported “‘ for the information of the Council,” 
that communications had been received from the Holborn 
Liberal and Radical Association, from Mr. A. P. Borgie, 
on behalf of a meeting of the National Union of Gas- 
workers, and from the Political Committee of the Eleusis 
Club, Chelsea, “‘animadverting on the sentences passed 
by Sir Peter Edlin on offenders in connection with recent 
labour disputes, and expressing the opinion that his ser- 
vices should be dispensed with.” Upon this a Mr. Davies 
remarked that ‘“ they all knew that Sir Peter Edlin was a 
fixture bequeathed to them by the present Government,” 
and went on to put two questions to the Vice-Chairman,—- 
“First, whether it was in the power of the Council to 
reprimand him; and secondly, whether, although he was 
a fixture, it was in their power to pension him off.” 
Of course the Council cannot help having a Mr. Davies 
for a Member. That is its misfortune, not its fault. 





The House of Commons has its Tanners, its Conybeares, 
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and its Cunninghame-Grahams. Yet no one can fairly 
impute their demerits to the Assembly asa whole. We 
must, however, offer our most strenuous protest against the 
manner in which Mr. Davies’s remarks were treated. The 
very least that should have been done was for the Chair- 
man to protest, in the strongest and most emphatic 
manner possible, against any attempt being made to brow- 
beat or interfere with a Judge in the fulfilment of his 
duty, and for the majority of the Council to direct the 
General Purposes Committee to return the communica- 
tions made by the Holborn Association, the Gasworkers’ 
Union, and the Eleusis Club, with the intimation that no 
representations tending to interfere with the due discharge 
of judicial duties would be received or considered by the 
Council. Instead of this, we regret to see that the Vice-Chair- 
man of the Council first merely stated that Sir Peter Edlin 
was not entitled to a pension, and that the Council had no 
power to remove him. On Mr. Davies again asking, “ Can 
we reprimand him?” Sir Thomas Farrer replied: ‘‘ The 
Council, of course, may pass what resolutions they please, 
but I do not believe that they have any statutory or legal 
power to reprimand him or to interfere with his sentences.” 
In answer to further questions, the Vice-Chairman said 
that “it was not the intention of the General Purposes 
Committee to take any further action in the matter. 
Had they intended to do so, they would have pro- 
posed it to the Council, and they had not taken upon 
themselves to do so. They had no power whatever 
over Sir Peter Edlin or his sentences, and the matter 
rested entirely with the Home Secretary. The complaints 
had not been expressly referred to the Home Secretary.” 
We have little doubt that Sir Thomas Farrer and the 
majority of his colleagues feel quite as strongly as we do 
ourselves, the impropriety and undesirability of making 
the County Council into a Court of Criminal Appeal, and 
interfering with the independence of the Judges. Even if 
they happen in the particular cases to think, as, of course, 
they have a perfect right to do, that the sentences were 
too severe, they must see the danger of trying to induce a 
Judge not to give decisions which he believes to be just, but 
rather decisions which he thinks will please the majority of 
the County Council. The most radically inclined members, 
who stop to think—and there must be some who do so in 
the County Council—know that some day the majority in 
the Council will be Conservative and reactionary, and 
that then they will vastly prefer a Judge’s idea of 
justice to that entertained by the majority of the 
Council. We may presume, then, that the majority of 
the Council would have liked to snub the clubs which 
tried to intimidate Sir Peter Edlin through the Council. 
They did not do so, however, for fear of being called un- 
democratic and illiberal. That, we expect, is the secret of the 
lack of a satisfactory protest, which made the incident of 
Tuesday little less than disgraceful to the governing body of 
London. In our opinion, this fear of looking as if they were 
opposed to the working men is not only very disgraceful, but 
very stupid. If the men who take upon themselves to speak 
for the masses are properly “stood up to,” and an appeal 
made over their heads to the working men themselves, we 
do not believe that there need be any fear of the result. 
The present case is one very much in point. Nothing is 
more certain than the fact that an independent Bench is 
the greatest safeguard of the working man. Outside 
pressure is a game two can play at, and it is almost 
invariably played better by the capitalist than the labourer. 
If the Courts are to be swayed by external considerations, 
they will in the long-run be the considerations, not of 
the workman, but of the employer. In those American 
States—happily, not many—in which the Judges have not 
preserved a complete independence, the capitalists never 
have any fear of coming off worst. Their “ reprimands” 
are of much more consequence than those of the workmen. 
Let the working men, if they want, try and alter the 
law; but if they are wise, they will avoid tampering with 
its administration. 

In thus protesting against any attempt on the part of 
popularly elected assemblies to overawe and intimidate the 
Judges, we have no desire to represent the administrators 
of justice as semi-sacred beings whose acts are never to 
be criticised, and who must be held to be incapable of error. 
To take up any such position would be manifestly absurd. 
Of course, if a Judge misbehaves himself, he may and 
ought to be removed. As long, however, as he is on the 
Bench, his decisions must be respected.- But though there 





must be reposed somewhere an ultimate power of removal, 
it is right and expedient that the necessary authority should 
belong to the Sovereign,—i.e., to the supreme power in 
the State. The administration of justice is a matter of 
too great moment to make it advisable that any power but 
the highest should be permitted to challenge its exercise. 
And even then it is best that, not individual decisions 
properly given should be challenged, but only the general 
good behaviour of a Judge. This is the system which in 
effect prevails in every well-governed country. Dum se bene 
gesserint, during good behaviour—that is, until they commit 
some act rendering them no longer worthy of confidence—igs 
the tenure on which the English Judges hold their offices. 
That this virtual irremoveability and independence of out- 
side considerations is an immense security for the adminis- 
tration of impartial justice, we cannot doubt for a moment. 
The knowledge that they need not consider what this or that 
class of persons will think of their decision, enables the 
Judges to concentrate their attention upon the law and the 
facts. As we have said above, only where the Judges are 
independent has the poor man a sure safeguard from 
oppression. 

Before leaving the subject of judicial independence, we 
may say a word upon the anomalous position occupied b 
Sir Peter Edlin. Theoretically, Sir Peter Edlin is Chair- 
man of the County of London Quarter-Sessions. Practi- 
cally, he is one of the most important Criminal Judges of 
the Kingdom. Now, this being the case, it is most absurd 
that the position he holds should not be put on a more 
secure footing. Probably for the whole of England, cer- 
tainly for London and Middlesex and the great centres of 
population, it would be far better to let the Chairmen 
of Quarter-Sessions be Judges appointed and paid by the 
executive authority. The Recorders of the great cities 
occupy very much this position, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that the Local Government Act did not put the 
paid Chairmen of Quarter-Sessions on a similar footing. 
If this had been done, no member of the County Council 
of London would have had any excuse for interfering with 
Sir Peter Edlin, and the country would have been saved 
the scandal and disgrace of hearing one of its Councillors 
publicly demand that the County Council should “ repri- 
mand” a Judge for having done his duty on the Bench. 





THE NEW JEALOUSY OF INTELLECTUAL 
CULTURE. 


W°: called attention the other day to Mr. Gladstone’s 

remarkable proposal to deduct all the higher 
classes of a race from the population in order to arrive at 
the number of the true people. Twenty per cent., he 
assumed, of every population should be counted off the total 
population, before beginning to record the wishes of a demo- 
cracy, on the ground that 20 per cent., being penetrated by 
a kind of culture, by habits, by tastes, and by convictions 
which the masses do not share, cannot be properly reckoned 
amongst the true people. In other words, the people should 
be identified with the populace, not with the population, 
with the plebs, not with the populus. Polish is a 
black mark which should be regarded for the future as 
a disqualification for political judgment, instead of a 
special qualification for it. Nay, the classes distinguished 
by refinement and inherited insight should count them- 
selves as thereby practically excluded from the true ranks 
ofa community. It is not only that the wealthy and the 
educated have no right to claim any higher fitness for 
political judgment, but they are bound to admit that they 
are rendered positively unfit for it by what has been 
usually considered their inherited zsthetic and intellectual 
advantages. Culture and knowledge are qualities about 
which one should be apologetic, not to say deprecatory, if 
one aspires to anything like the confidence of the demc- 
cracy. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone may be regarded as distinctly 
holding that, for the purpose of judging the difficult 
subject of any State establishment of religious belief, 
sympathy with anything like intellectual preferences is an 
absolute disqualification. 

That was what we may call a significant political cue, 
which Mr. Gladstone’s followers were only too likely to take 
up and repeat. And Sir George Trevelyan, who had often 
shown a strong disposition to adopt the very same attitude, 
has now taken the cue, and followed it out to the utmost 
of his power. At Perth, yesterday week, he outdid 
himself in his expression of disgust at anything like 
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special political representation for the higher education. 
Speaking against all the privilege franchises, Sir George 
Trevelyan declared that what was to him “the most odious 
and detestable of all’ was the University franchise. He did 
not like to attach a privilege to long residence; he objected 
strongly to attach a privilege to the possession of property ; 
but nothing excited in him so much disgust as the attaching 


of any special privilege to a liberal education. Sir George 
may have felt that he was rather overdoing his part, after 
the manner of a dandy who declares that nothing irritates 
him so much as fastidiousness in dress, or a great traveller 
who avows ostentatiously his distrust of familiarity with 
foreign habits and modes of thought ; for he immediately 
went on to divert the attention of his audience from 
inquiring into the reason for so very odd a sentiment 
on the lips of an accomplished Cantab, by assigning 
a very childish and capricious excuse for this special 
disgust. “If he were to give the reason for its being 
to him the most odious and detestable of all [the privi- 
lege franchises], he would say the reason was that it was 
the special favourite of Mr. Goschen.” In other words, Mr. 
Goschen’s political views are to him the “ most odious and 
detestable” of all views. Sir George Trevelyan cannot 
seriously expect us to believe that. Doubtless it is his way 
of being jocose. We have all heard of the man who said 
ditto to Mr. Burke, but we had not yet heard of any one who 
committed himself to contradict either Mr. Burke or any 
other statesman from pure personal contradictiousness. Sir 
George Trevelyan cannot have meant the reason he assigned 
to be taken seriously, though we confess our inability to 
see any humour in the joke. It must have been an uneasy 
device for withdrawing attention from the singular spectacle 
of a literary man, with a special University flavour about 
his own writings, showing so passionate a jealousy of 
University culture. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
no doubt a far sounder and more lucid and consistent 
political mind than Sir George Trevelyan’s. Still, it is 
evidently a bad joke to suggest that the latter finds any 
political inclination of Mr. Goschen’s a positive source of 
disinclination, much less detestation. 


The truth is, we fear, that Sir George Trevelyan, in 
throwing himself so hotly into the modern Radicalism, 
has got into that morbid condition of what we may 
call political asceticism, in which any privilege which 
he enjoys, and which the masses of the people do not 
enjoy, almost presents itself to him as a political 
sin. As some of the hermit saints had a diseased 
craving for stripping themselves of everything which 
they found enjoyable or even satisfactory, so demo- 
cracy, when it is pushed to a fanaticism, makes a posi- 
tive disgrace of any right which can be regarded as a 
caste distinction. In some revolutionary periods, every- 
thing like gentle birth, rank, or wealth has become a black 
mark on a man; and while in England that feeling has 
never shown itself, it is beginning to show itself about 
culture as the most invidious of class distinctions. Sir 
George Trevelyan still bears his baronetcy meekly, but he 
evidently chafes under the taint,—under the too true im- 
putation,—of a University degree. He cannot quite deny 
Cambridge, but he loves to show that he is heartily 
ashamed of having a vote which no man without a 
University education could obtain. He does not slavishly 
echo Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion that that fifth-part of the 
English people who are educated and fairly well-off 
ought not to count as belonging to the people at 
all; but he fixes on the particular fancy franchise 
which he regards as most objectionable to the plain 
working man, the educational franchise, and describes 
it as so odious and detestable to him, that no one 
in future will be able to charge him with taking 
the slightest pride or pleasure in its possession. So 
soon as he can wrest it from every educated man, he 
will be only too glad to abjure it for himself. He hates to 
think of himself as possessing so invidious a distinction. 
When he remembers his possession of a franchise which a 
man without a University career could not enjoy, he 
becomes full of ascetic wrath against the intellectual caste 
to which he belongs, and anxious to show that he is the 
unhappy victim of an adverse political fate, not the proud 
possessor of a political privilege. 

We must say that we regard this morbid state of 
mind not only as- political hysteria, but as a very serious 
practical mistake. We do not suppose that if the political 
system of England were to be constructed afresh on a 








democratic basis, the University franchise would be 
conferred again. But the English people have none of 
that bitter feeling against privilege as privilege,—unless, 
indeed, it does them tangible harm,—which the true demo- 
cratic fanatic is apt to cherish in himself and to try 
to inspire in others. The University franchise is far 
too small a matter to loom large as a practical grievance 
in the eyes uf the English people. If the nine University 
seats were abolished to-morrow, the people know that they 
should not be measurably stronger for the assertion of their 
popular rights in the House of Commons, and that they 
would be deprived of useful counsel on various subjects like 
intermediate and technical education, University extension, 
and so forth, in relation to which they value the advice 
of distinguished University men. Besides, they are 
aware that Universities have means of discovering special 
genius and talent which, though they may not be at Srst 
engaged on the popular side, are very apt to find their 
way to the popular side in the end. Men like Peel, Glad- 
stone, Lowe, Sir Lyon Playfair, Sir John Lubbock, Lord 
Ashbourne, Mr. Plunket, who have all represented Uni- 
versities, have all served the popular cause even when 
they were most hostile to it, and often they have 
directly aided it. The English democracy has no tinc- 
ture of that fierce envy of distinction which has some- 
times characterised foreign democracies. We do not 
believe that the English people would be at all better 
able to establish their own rights, if the nine University 
constituencies were abolished, than they are now, and 
certainly they would often be less adequately advised. 
The University Members are not really disliked at 
all. The English people admire high attainments, 
and they know that the University Members have 
usually been, and usually are, men of high attainments, 
while some of them have become great benefactors 
of the English people. Mr. Gladstone and Sir George 
Trevelyan would be no less popular, and probably even 
more popular than they are, it, instead of showing a sort 
of disgust towards the classes possessing special advantages 
in property and in culture, they simply claimed for those 
who have no such advantages, a full and equal share in all 
the public rights of citizenship, and even in the beneficent 
consequences of the few surviving anomalies which time 
has consecrated, and which the people do not care to sweep 
away. The English poor have many faults, but envy has 
never been one of them. 





POLITICAL MARTINETISM IN FRANCE. 


NHE old declaration that though the Whigs did not 
want to go further than Hounslow, while the Radicals 
wanted to go all the way to Windsor, they would go 
together, at any rate, as far as Hounslow, marks a 
tendency towards the sinking of points of difference 
in order to bring out points of agreement, which has 
happily always characterised English public life. “If 
we want certain things, we will work with all those 
who also want them, without inquiring too curiously 
whether there are other things which they want which we 
do not desire.” That is the traditional attitude of British 
statesmanship, and a very useful one it has proved. Lord 
Grey and Lord Stanley wanted Reform, but they 
did not want the Radical programme. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, they worked with the Radicals, who also 
desired Reform, content, till Reform was obtained, to sink 
future differences. In the same way, when the Tories and 
the Liberal Unionists found that they both desired to 
maintain the Union, neither party objected to common 
action. The Tories might have urged : ‘ It is true you are 
sound upon the Union, but you also, or at any rate those of 
you who are headed by Mr. Chamberlain, want Dis- 
establishment and other Radical measures; therefore we 
cannot join hands with you at all, or under any circum- 
stances.’ In the same way the Liberal and Radical 
Unionists might have argued: ‘The Tories are unsound 
on Free-trade, and hold anti-democratic opinions; there- 
fore it is quite impossible for us to work with them.’ 
Fortunately, however, the English political temper pre- 
served them from adopting this attitude, and enabled them 
to sink their minor differences and to coalesce on their 
points of agreement, very much to the advantage of the 
country. 
Most unfortunately, the politicians of France seem to 
have no power of making such working agreements. They 
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must always be either “ dead for” or “ dead against ” each 
other. ‘There is no give-and-take, no sinking of minor 
political differences in order to arrive at an understanding 
on fundamentals. It has long been the hope of English 
Liberals, anxious to see France enjoy a stable and wise 
government, that the reasonable Monarchists should accept 
the Republic heartily and sincerely as the necessary form 
of government, and should carry to it the support of the 
Conservative classes. After the disgrace which the 
Monarchist Pretenders brought upon themselves by their 
participation in the treasonable and unpatriotic designs of 
General Boulanger, the prospects of reconciliation seemed 
exceedingly promising. The better Monarchists were dis- 
gusted with the men who claimed to lead them, and were 
willing to accept the Republic unreservedly. An opportunity 
was, in fact, created for the Republic to become, not the 
form of government “which divides us least,” but that 
“which unites us most.” All that was needed, was for 
the governing Republicans, we will not say to stretch out 
a hand of welcome, but not actually to repel the new 
recruits of the Republic. Unfortunately, the opportunity 
has to a great extent been missed, and the men who have 
attempted to rally to the Republic have been made to feel 
that they are losing old political associates, but not gaining 
new. The Paris correspondent of the Times, in his telegram 
of Thursday, declares that the Republicans are more ex- 
clusive and irreconcilable than the Royalists in their worst 
days. “ Every time,” he tells us, “a man who was originally 
of the Conservative Party, but whose sincere adhesion to 
the Republic cannot be questioned, appears as a candidate 
with a Republican and progressive but not narrow and 
persecuting programme, every time a Conservative candi- 
date comes forward as a moderate and tolerant Republican, 
all sections of Republicans, by turns or in unison, oppose 
him just as fiercely as if he stood as a Royalist and openly 
attacked the Republic.” As an instance in point, he 
mentions the case of a M. de Normandie, who is a candi- 
date for Auxerre at next Sunday’s by-election. His address, 
according to the Times’ correspondent, is one of the most 
“truly Liberal and tolerant addresses which can be 
imagined.” M.de Normandie demands, we are told, a 
policy of pacification and concord. He desires the main- 
tenance of peace, order, and liberty. He desires absolute 
freedom of conscience, and sound and economical finance, 
and he ends by saying :—‘‘ The Republic should be the 
property of all. It should shelter under its flag all who 
loyally rally to it. France needs all her sons to serve, 
honour, and defend her. Vive la République!” It is, 
of course, not to be wondered that the Radical Party 
should oppose a candidate with these views. That 
is natural and right enough, for it is obvious that 
he is a Conservative though a Republican. Strange 
to say, however, not only have the Radicals but the 
Opportunists put up a candidate to oppose the man 
who, were he elected, would not only join the Oppor- 
tunist ranks, but would in all probability be the 
means of drawing to them a great deal of fresh support. 
The Opportunists, considering their views, would not and 
could not vote for the Radical. Yet, rather than vote for 
an ex-Monarchist, they put up a third candidate, who is 
certain not to draw votes from the Extremist, but only 
from the Moderate. It is possible, no doubt, that the 
Times’ correspondent may be exaggerating, or may be 
misinformed as to the precise circumstances of the election. 
The fact, however, remains, that the Moderates in a par- 
ticular constituency put up two candidates, not because 
they are fundamentally divided, but because they cannot 
sink minor and petty differences. In other words, rather 
than forget old quarrels, the Moderates, who are in the 
majority, allow themselves to be represented and ruled by 
the chiefs of the minority. If Burke could have witnessed 
the present condition of politics in France, he would have 
found abundant proof of the truth of his teachings in 
regard to party government. Where men are incapable 
of forming political parties in the English sense of the 
word, as they apparently are in France, the security 
and stability of government are imperilled. A_politi- 
cal party means, not a band of men all professing the 
same set of opinions, but a coalition of individuals 
who sink differences to secure certain definite points 
of agreement. As long as all are willing to march to 
Hounslow, there need be no inquiry as to where par- 
ticular people desire to march afterwards, or whence they 
have just come. As yet, this seems an idea which cannot 





be grasped, or at any rate acted on, by Frenchmen. Till it 
is, however, they will have no security for good govern. 
ment, and will be unable to claim that they possess a State 
showing the highest form of political organisation. 

Before leaving the subject of political martinetism in 
France, we cannot help protesting against the foolishness, as 
well as the want of toleration, displayed by the Government 
in determining to prosecute the Archbishop of Aix for “in. 
sulting the Minister of Worship and impugning his honour 
or delicacy,”’—an offence punishable by from a fortnight’s 
to two years’ imprisonment. No doubt the Archbishop 
“cheeked” the Minister, and showed neither taste nor tact 
in his reply to the circular on the pilgrimage incident; but 
surely it would have been far better to have left the archi- 
episcopal assailant alone. To threaten prosecutions and 
imprisonments because an angry letter is written to a 
Minister, is utterly ridiculous. Such conduct should 
be reserved for Prince Bismarck, who, if we remember 
rightly, once prosecuted a washerwoman for abusing him 
at the wash-tub. The extent of the damage done by the 
Archbishop’s language may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing passages. The Minister had protested, rightly 
enough for all we know, against the French pilgrimages 
to Rome being turned into political demonstrations 
against a friendly Power. This is how the Archbishop 
replies :—“ You could be better employed than in hastening 
to write us a letter which is a melancholy and odious mis- 
construction. ..... Peace is sometimes on your lips; 
hatred and persecution are always discernible in your acts.” 
The Archbishop goes on to tell the Minister to mind his 
own business. The pilgrimages are suspended for the 
present ; but when he chooses, the Archbishop will begin 
them again, and without any ‘ with your leave’ or ‘ by your 
leave’ from any one else. The Archbishop, we may say, 
is not an adept at the art of “cheeking.” The youngest 
of the Irish Members could give him points and beat him. 
Indeed, he misses his best point altogether. He is excusing 
the French pilgrim who is supposed to have written “ Vive 
ie Pape!” in the register of the Pantheon, and forgets to 
drag in the famous “ Vive la Pologne, Monsieur!” which 
M. Floquet, as a young man, bawled into the ear of the late 
Czar when he visited Napoleon III. in Paris. The incident 
was of far more political importance then and since than 
the pilgrim’s note, and the Archbishop might just now 
have used it with considerable force against the Republican 
Minister. A man who might have hit so much harder, 
but did not, certainly does not deserve to be shut up. 
Besides, even if the Archbishop is “a blusterer and a 
blunderer,” he is not the only one. Intemperate language 
in France is no man’s and no party’s monopoly, and the 
less notice that is taken of it, the better. If the Minister 
of Public Worship is wise, he will pay no attention 
whatever to the Archbishop’s words, and will content him- 
self with his power to stop pilgrimages when and how he 
pleases. Surely, when he has that power, he does not need 
to prosecute a loud-voiced ecclesiastic. 





THE LIMITS OF THE REFERENDUM. 


i the constant mention by public men of various 

forms of local Referendum as an acceptable solution 
of questions wholly differing in kind and character, we 
infer that the idea of a Referendum in the abstract is 
rather popular just at present, and that the notion of the 
scope and limit of such appeals is in the last degree vague 
and indefinite. There is no evidence, for instance, that the 
speakers who suggest, or the audiences which applaud, the 
reference of standing difficulties to the direct vote per 
capita, have so far got rid of the confusion between 
the ultimate reference to the electors of a measure 
making part of a policy, and abandoning to a part 
of the electorate the decision of a question on which it is 
the duty of a Government to form their own opinion, and 
then to take that of the representatives of the nation. We 
recently suggested that in the event of such a measure as 
the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales being intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, it should be the 
business of those who adopt the democratic principle, and 
desire to be certain that such a measure is in truth the will 
of the majority, to insert a clause declaring that before the 
Bill is put into operation, a poll shall be taken for or against 
Disestablishment ; and that if the decision is against Dis- 
establishment, the Bill shall become, and shall remain, 
inoperative. That, we take it, would be a proper occasion 
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for the use of the Referendum, conforming to that in force 
in the Constitutions of other countries in which it is a 


tried and approved part of popular government. So used, 
it is a device for presenting a single question to the cool 
judgment and consideration of the people, stripped of all 
the rival issues which rise up at a General Election to per- 
plex and darken counsel. It may be doubted whether this 
large and simple view of the functions of the Referendum 
is just now that most frequently present or presented to 
the public mind. For while the abstract notion of a 
Referendum seems rather popular than the reverse, there 
is a disposition either to confine its operation to interests 
so limited and local that they are admittedly outside the 
working cognisance of Parliament, or to divert its uses to 
the settlement of other questions on which neither Parlia- 
ment nor the public have yet made up their mind, but 
which, if sporadically decided by Local Option, may, it is 
hoped, become established, and grow into law before the 
majority is aware of it, stealing into the Statute-Book 
behind the shelter of precedent. Against the use of a local 
plébiseite for purely local matters, such as the establish- 
ment of free libraries, Village Councils, School Boards, 
and municipal government in general, there can be 
few objections, if we are not run away with by the 
notion that such minor and local functions are the 
limits of the Referendum. No doubt there may lurk 
behind Local Option, so understood, some elements of 
mischief, as elsewhere. If London were to become 
as well organised as Birmingham, it might perhaps de- 
velop into a formidable factor in the body politic, an 
“over-mighty subject” in days when the growth of towns 
is one of the most marked political features. But what- 
ever danger of a “conflict of freedoms” may arise in 
the future between a self-governing Metropolis and an 
Imperial Parliament, there is little doubt that at present, 
with the vast and undeniable inequality that exists between 
the education and intelligence, say, of the London electorate 
and the peasant vote of Ireland, the verdict of a plcébiscite 
of the Metropolis on such a question as Home-rule would 
carry with it a preponderance beyond any expression of 
opinion short of an appeal ad hoc to the nation. Con- 
siderations of this kind could hardly fail to raise the 
estimate of the local Referendum in the minds of thoughtful 
politicians. The present danger is, that it may incur 
suspicion and dislike from attempts to steal a march 
upon Parliament, and force the hand of the country 
by submitting matters affecting Imperial interests and 
personal liberty to a limited local Referendum to pronounce 
upon. Some such idea is a marked feature in a good deal 
of recent Gladstonian oratory, by which forms of Local 
Option are advanced as a means of getting a lead on ques- 
tions which the titulary leaders are afraid to face. Such, 
for instance, is the proposal at Newcastle to leave the 
question of an eight-hours day to the decision of particular 
trades, and so to shift the responsibility for a measure 
directly affecting in principle the right of every English- 
man to make such use of his powers as he will and can, to 
a partial and narrow Referendum, to a minority of a 
minority. ‘ Local Option,” in the sense in which it is most 
familiar, though not open to all the objections incident to 
such a proposal as the initial decision of a measure like 
the eight-hours day by a particular trade, or some fraction 
of a particular trade, is equally a shifting to localities of a 
uestion involving interests sufficiently general for us to 
demand that Parliament shall not be afraid to pronounce 
judgment upon it, and shall not leave it to become law 
by a patchy and irregular process of growth from local 
centres. Inconsistency in the advocates of this mis- 
taken view of the scope of the local Referendum is to be 
expected, and is not found wanting. With the eager- 
ness of the advocates of primary Local Option in cases 
in which only the decision of Parliament could even 
Justify recourse to a subsequent Referendum, we may con- 
trast their reluctance to allow any exercise of discretion 
Where the principles of Local Option give clear and formal 
ground for its employment. For instance, the Newcastle 
programme asserts and demands the principle of payment 
for Labour Members. But it expressly denies the right 
of localities to decide whether they shall pay their Mem- 
bers or not, and throws the burden of a State subscription 
lor Members of Parliament upon the community. Again, 
if there is a point upon which public opinion is more 
agreed than upon others in connection with Local Option, 
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by-laws for the regulation of traffic, public order, and the 
like. Whatever may be the merits of the decision of the 
Eastbourne Town Council in the matter of Salvation Army 
music in their streets, it hardly lies with Sir William Har- 
court to advocate the regulation of the village street by 
Village Councils, and in the same breath to deny the com- 
petence of the Town Council of Eastbourne to exercise its 
judgment in a similar way. Yet we have his authority for 
saying that the action of this local body is against the 
common law of England; and Sir William Harcourt is 
one who knows the law. 

To deny the competency of a town to regulate its streets, 
and to give that power to a village; to refuse to allowa 
constituency to decide whether or no it shall pay its 
Member, and to allow a body of artisans to limit the wage- 
earning power of its fellows,—argues a sufficient indifference 
to the logic of Local Option to justify a doubt whether 
the use made of the growing favour of the local Re- 
ferendum is not being consciously abused for party pur- 
poses. When we find the principle of the Referendum in 
the largest sense distorted and gravely cited as an argu- 
ment for Home-rule, the doubt becomes a certainty. Ever 
since Mr. Gladstone’s conversion, we have been asked to 
accept the verdict of Irish constituencies as a final argu- 
ment for handing over a third of the taxable area of the 
country to a separate and hostile Government. The nation 
as a whole at the last Election refused to take this local 
Referendum as a valid pronouncement on an Imperial 
question. That verdict was, so far as the verdict of 
any General Election can be, a distinct and separate 
answer to a distinct question,—that of the separation 
of Ireland from English control. At the coming General 
Election, an appeal will be made to reverse that de- 
cision. But the appeal to English electors will not be 
made upon the question of Home-rule. The electors are 
to be asked to take the Irish local Referendum as final; 
and where that fails to satisfy, to take a “‘ consideration” 
to accept the Irish verdict as sufficient. Mr. Tuckwell’s 
Home-rule sandwich is a sufficient instance. ‘The 
labourers,’ said Mr. Tuckwell in effect, ‘do not care 
twopence about Home-rule. But they will swallow Home- 
rule if it is sandwiched between Allotments and Village 
Councils.’ Tricks of this kind will never satisfy the 
majority of Englishmen in a national question ; and sup- 
posing a majority pledged to Home-rule were returned on 
such side-issues, the place of the Referendum would become 
plain and undisputed. As a nation, we are not quick in 
these party juggles. Many of our people are new to 
politics. We donot wish to be asked if we will have Home- 
rule and Allotments, or Home-rule and No Vaccination, 
or Home-rule and a Free Breakfast-Table, or even Home- 
rule and Mr. Gladstone. Amid such a tempting list, electors 
may well lose sight of proportion, or see only the gain and 
not the cost. But they can give a plain answer to a plain 
question. In the event of a Home-rule Bill ever passing 
the House of Commons, it will be the duty of those who 
respect the democratic principle, to see that the decision be 
referred to the electors in a dry light, to be judged finally 
upon its merits. If the time comes to drink the strong 
wine of change, we would have it pure, and not drugged. 
There must be a Referendum of the question of Home-rule 
to the nation ; and then, and not till then, can its decision 
be taken as final. 








A CANNIBAL PLANT. 

OME years ago, a striking story was published in France 
describing a wonderful flesh-eating plant discovered by 

a great botanist. If we remember rightly, the story recounted 
how a certain collector discovered a plant of the fly-trap 
species of so gigantic a size that it could consume huge masses 
of raw meat. Just as the fly-catching plant snaps up a fly, 
and draws nutriment from the fly’s dead body, so this 
one fed itself on the legs of mutton and sirloins of beef 
which were thrown into its ravening maw. The botanist 
in the story, for some reason, possibly fear of having 
his plant destroyed as dangerous to public safety, keeps 
the existence of the plant a secret, and preserves it 
in a locked-up conservatory. His wife, however, who is made 
miserable by his absorption of mind—he thinks of nothing 
but how to feed and improve his wonderful and fascinating 
plant—determines to follow him. This she does, accompanied 
by an old school-friend of the husband. When the pair reach 
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the inner conservatory, they see, to their horror, the infatuated 
botanist tossing bleeding joints of raw meat into the huge jaws 
of a giant fly-trap. They are at first petrified with horror. 
At last, however, the wife throws herself into the arms of her 
husband, and implores him to give up dwelling upon the 
horrible carnivorous monstrosity which he has discovered and 
reared. Unfortunately, however, the wife in appealing to her 
husband goes tooclose to the plant. Its huge tentacles surround 
her and then proceed to drag her in, and the two stupefied 
men see the plant begin to devour its victim. Fortunately, 
however, the friend catches sight of an axe lying near, and 
seizing this he strikes at the roots of the plant. A few frenzied 
blows do the necessary work, and the flesh-eating plant 
tumbles to the ground and releases from its clutches the 
terrified woman. The botanist, however, cannot survive his most 
cherished discovery, and with the exclamation, “ You have 
killed my plant!” he falls back dead. 

The story is good enough as a story, but if we are to believe 
an article said in the Review of Reviews to be taken from 
Lucifer—we say “said” advisedly, because we have looked in 
the October Lucifer and can find no such article, and therefore 
presume there must be some mistake—it is only another in- 
stance of fiction being prophetic, and anticipating scientific 
discovery. According to the article quoted by Mr. Stead, 
there has been discovered in Nicaragua a flesh-eating, or 
rather, man-eating plant, which for horror is quite the equal 
of the novelist’s imagination. This plant is found, it is 
asserted, in Nicaragua, and is called by the natives “the 
devil’s snare.” In form it is a kind of vegetable octopus, or 
devil-fish, and is able to drain the blood of any living thing 
which comes within its clutches. We give the story with all 
reserve, but it must be admitted to be circumstantial enough 
in all its details to be possible. It appears that a Mr. Dunstan, 
a naturalist, has lately returned from Central America, where 
he spent two years in the study of the plants and animals of 
those regions. In one of the swamps which surround the 
great Nicaragua Lake, he discovered the singular growth of 
which we are writing. “He was engaged in hunting for 
botanical and entomological specimens, when he heard his 
dog cry out, as if in agony, from a distance. Running to the 
spot whence the animal’s cries came, Mr. Dunstan found him 
enveloped in a perfect network of what seemed to be a fine, 
rope-like tissue of roots and fibres. The plant or vine seemed 
composed entirely of bare, interlacing stems, resembling, 
more than anything else, the branches of the weeping-willow 
denuded of its foliage, but of a dark, nearly black hue, and 
covered with a thick, viscid gum that exuded from the 
pores.” Drawing his knife, Mr. Dunstan attempted to cut 
the poor beast free; but it was with the very greatest 
difficulty that he managed to sever the fleshy muscular fibres 
of the plant. When the dog was extricated from the coils of 
the plant, Mr. Dunstan saw, to his horror and amazement, that 
the dog’s body was bloodstained, “ while the skin appeared to 
have been actually sucked or puckered in spots,” and the 
animal staggered as if from exhaustion. “In cutting the vine, 
the twigs curled like living, sinuous fingers about Mr. Dun- 
stan’s hand, and it required no slight force to free the member 
from its clinging grasp, which left the flesh red and blistered. 
The gum exuding from the vine was of a greyish-dark tinge, 
remarkably adhesive, and of a disagreeable animal odour, 
powerful and nauseating to inhale.” The natives, we are told, 
showed the greatest horror of the plant, which, as we have noted 
above, they called the “ devil’s snare,” and they recounted to 
the naturalist many stories of its death-dealing powers. Mr. 
Dunstan, we are told, was able to discover very little about the 
nature of the plant, owing to the difficulty of handling it, for 
its grasp can only be shaken off with the loss of skin, and even 
of flesh. As near as he could ascertain, however, its power of 
suction is contained “in a number of infinitesimal mouths or 
little suckers, which, ordinarily closed, open for the reception 
of food.” “If the substance is animal, the blood is drawn off 
and the carcass or refuse then dropped. A lump of raw meat 
being thrown it, in the short space of five minutes the blood 
will be thoroughly drunk off and the mass thrown aside. Its 
voracity is almost beyond belief.” 

The story is unquestionably a very curious one, and we may 
rely upon it, that if the plant really does exist, we shall soon 
have a specimen at Kew. The digging of the Nicaragua 
Canal will bring plenty of Americans and Englishmen 
into the very country where the “ Vampire Vine ” is said to 





exist, and the question whether the whole thing is or is not 
a hoax may very soon be tested. This fact makes, we 
readily admit, very much in favour of the truth of the story. 
Since the shores of the Nicaragua Lake are so soon to be ex- 
plored, it would have been far safer for a botanical practical 
joker to have “ seated ” his plant in that natural home of un- 
verifiable strange stories, the Upper Valley of the Amazon. 
The neighbourhood inhabited by that Amazonian tribe who by 
the use of some secret process can reduce a human corpse 
to a tenth of its original size, and so produce a perfectly 
proportioned miniature mummy of the dead man, would 
have been a good locality in which tv “place” the tale 
of the cannibal plant. Again, Nicaragua is within the 
Tropics, and plant-life there is therefore specially gross 
and vigorous. Besides, there is no inherent impossi- 
bility in the idea of a flesh-eating plant. It is merely a 
question as to whether evolution has or has not happened to 
develop the fly-eating plant on a sufficiently large enough 
scale to do what is related of the Vampire Vine. No one who 
has seen the ugly snap which that tiny vegetable crab, Venus’s 
fly-trap, gives when the hairs inside its mouth are tickled by 
the human finger in the way that a fly would tickle them by 
walking, can doubt for a moment that the development of a 
plant capable of eating or sucking the blood of a man, is only 
a matter of degree. Even in England, there are plants 
which act on a small scale exactly the part asserted to 
be played by the Vampire Vine,—for example,- Lathrea 
squamaria, the toothwort, “a pale chlorophyl-less parasite 
found in British woods.” The account of the plant given by 
Mr. G. A. Thomson in “Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” is as 
follows :—‘ Excepting the flower-stalk, the stalk is virtually 
underground; it bears suctorial roots and tooth-like leaves. 
The latter are hollow, and are entered through a narrow 
aperture by many kinds of small animals. These seem to be 
entangled in protoplasmic exudations within the leaf-cavity, 
find exit impossible, die, decompose, and are absorbed.” Even 
more remarkable is Mr. Thomson’s account of the carnivorous 
proclivities of the butterwort. This plant secretes “a copious 
viscid acid secretion to entrap its victims.” “This serves as 
‘insect-lime;’ but, besides retaining the unwary midges, 
it finally digests them. Drops of rain may fall on the 
leaves, or pebbles may land there, but- without noteworthy 
effect; a small insect, however, stimulates a copious flow 
of the fatal secretion. But there is also movement; for, 
when an insect is caught, the margin of the leaves slowly 
curl inwards for an hour or two,.thus surrounding the 
booty, or shifting it nearer the centre, in any case exposing 
itto more glands. After digestion, the results and the surplus 
exudation are absorbed, leaving finally the undigested skin of 
the insect on the more or less dry leaf-surface.” It will be 
noted that this, in miniature, is almost exactly the process 
adopted by the Nicaraguan carnivorous creeper. If the species 
of insect-eating plants were very few in number, and were very 
sparsely found, it might be possible to regard them as mere 
lusus nature. There are, however, known to be several hundred 
dicotyledons which, in some way or other, catch and live on 
animal food. From such a basis the evolution of a giant 
and man-eating dicotyledon is within the bounds of possi- 
bility. Wecannot help hoping very much that the story of 
the Vampire Vine will turn out to be true, for if it does, the 
botanists will be able to try some very curious experiments 
as to how these vegetables which are half animals, digest, 
and whether their movements can properly be regarded as 
muscular movements. It is true that Darwin administered 
extremely homeopathic doses (000095 of a milligramme) 
of nitrate of ammonia to a sundew, and found the plant 
responded to the drug exhibited; but it would be far. 
easier to conduct experiments on a larger plant. Even 
as it is, we know that the insect-eating plants secrete not 
only an acid, but a “peptonising ferment” for the pur- 
poses of digestion. They also feed, like animals, “on sub- 
stances at a high chemical level.” More than a hundred and 
fifty years ago, Linneus noted that the Lapps “used the 
butterwort for curdling milk, a property due to a rennet-like 
ferment which the plant has in addition to the digestive or 
peptic.” Again, we are told that Dr. Burdon Sanderson has 
“detected electric currents similar to those observed in the 
neuro-muscular activity of animals.” The borderland between 
animal and plant life occupied by the insect-eaters is, indeed, 
one of the most curious and interesting fields of biological 
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study; and if a plant as large as the Vampire Vine could be 
obtained to experiment with, discoveries of enormous import- 
ance to science might very likely be made. The Vampire Vine 
would doubtless stand a grain of calomel after a heavy meat 
meal without damage or annoyance. 





IRISH SENSATIONAL REFORMATION. 

OME time ago, an Irish country doctor held out hope 
kK) to a distressed father of curing his son of confirmed 
habits of intemperance. The poor father, like a drowning 
man grasping at a straw, put the case into the medical 
practitioner’s hands, hoping that something good might 
result. The patient at the time was in the incipient 
stages of the “jigs ”—i.e., “delirium tremens ”—and, being 
delivered over to the doctor, was carried off by him to his 
own house, where he was confined in a darkened chamber. 
When the attack had spent its force, and the sufferer had 
regained some degree of consciousness, the doctor, being in a 
corner of the dark room, began to make strange and sad 
noises. “What the deuce do ye mane by that, whoiver ye 
are? ” said the voice from the bed; “who are ye at all, at all ?” 
To this inquiry the doctor only replied by a more prolonged 
groan, and explained presently that the place was situated 
in the infernal regions, whither he too, an unfortunate 
drunkard, had been sent for his sins. ‘“ Maybe so, indade,” 
said the voice from the bed; “it’s hard on ye, me poor 
man, but there’s wan thing ye might do for me, as ye are 
longest here and know the ways of the place; maybe ye 
wouldn’t mind goin’ out an’ getting me a pint of John Jameson, 
for I’ve a terrible thirst on me, an’ ye might have a share of 
the same for yer trouble.” It appears that this cool and 
matter-of-fact way of realising the situation quite upset the 
doctor, who there and then abandoned the idea of frightening 
his patient into sobriety by the use of artificial terrors. 
It does not appear that the patient had really seen through 
the artifice employed to frighten him back to abstinence ; and 
if so, his instinctive readiness in asking for “ Jameson ” instead 
of water, under the circumstances, was a wonderful instance of 
the strength of the ruling passion. It was also quite what 
Napoleon I. called “2 o’clock courage.” This he explained 
by the illustration of a stranger of suspicious appearance 
presenting a pistol at your head at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
having first roused you from sleep. Napoleon said that 
the man whose nerve could stand such a test was really 
brave, and that he himself possessed this order of “2 o’clock 
courage.” In the above instance, the sensational attempt to 
convert a drunkard was a signal failure, and it may be con- 
cluded that all such efforts, as a general rule, eventually do 
more harm than good. Si natwram expellas furca tamen usque 
recurret, 

It is only in Ireland, however, that such a comical aspect 
could be givea to so serious an effort. Poor, dear old Ireland, 
what a pleasant country you are to live in, in spite of all 
your wrongs and miseries! How well Moore painted you ina 
single touch,— 

«Erin, the tear and the smile in thine eye ”! 


Let us break away from any connected treatment of Irish 
humour, and note a few illustrations of it. The writer was 
recently making an ascent of Mangerton (a well-known 
Killarney mountain), and observing regretfully to the guide 
that the day was turning out wet, the latter replied: “ Ah! 
that’s not rain at all, yer Honour ; that’s only a paspiration off 
the mountain.” ‘The girls in the Gap of Dunloe are wonder. 
fully attractive, both in appearance and manner. Their business 
is to supply pilgrims through this celebrated pass with whisky 
(which “never saw the face of a gauger”) and goat’s-milk. 
“Sure, I'll give ye ‘flahool’ measure, yer Honour, for yere 
flahool yourself.” It requires a slight knowledge of Irish to 
understand the compliment in this little speech, for “ flahool ” 
(we spell it phonetically) is the Irish for liberal or generous. 
Each damsel also expects your custom, and when you explain 
what you have already imbibed, informs you that the last drink 
will always be the best. “How are your eyes, Mary?” we 
recently inquired of a professional. “Sober enough, your 
Reverence, sober enough; but shure, if God Almighty didn’t 
lave some little thing like that on us, we wouldn’t know that 
He was there at all.” “ Well, I have just the three frinds left 
now, there’s yerself, an’ God Almighty, an’ Mr. Bill; an’ 





shure, there isn’t a saint in heaven, big or little, that | 


I don’t draw down on ye, and that’s all big Mary have 
to say to ye.” “What holiday are you keeping to-day, 
Mary?” “Well, I don’t rightly know, yer Reverence, 
but I believe the Blessed Vargin is implicated in it.’ The 
fondness of the lower classes in Ireland for long words ‘of 
this kind is very remarkable,—e.g., an Irish servant will tell 
you that “the mistress adalises [idolises] her; and, indade, 
why shouldn’t she, whin I kapes her like an allyblaster 
{alabaster]?” An Irish railway-porter who had recently been 
greatly teased with questions by a nervous old lady, at:last told 
her to go to the d——.. She complained of his language to the 
station-master, who required him to apologise, which he did 
as follows, just as the train was starting: “ An’ so, Ma’m, 
ye’re the lady I tould to go to the d——-; well, thin, ye 
needn’t go.” 

Some time ago, a Roman Catholic curate of excellent 
character but weak intellect was suspended because of mental 
incapacity from the exercise of his office. As he had no 
private means, and was a man of very benevolent disposition, 
he was generally penniless. While in this state of chronic 
impecuniosity, he was invited to stay with a brother-priest, 
and got up early one morning to take a stroll before break- 
fast. On the road near the presbytery, he met a widow with 
a troop of small children, who in pious and pathetic language 
asked his charity: “Do, yere Reverence, for the honour of 
God an’ the Blessed Vargin, do give us a little hand-reach, for 
we're starving wid the hunger.” ‘ My poor woman, I’m sorry 
to refuse you, but if ye only knew it, I’m as bare as yerself,’ 
said the good priest. But these denials, however true, are 
never accepted as true in Ireland, and the appeal was renewed. 
“Do, Father, dear, try in yer pocket for wan little sixpence!” 
Instinctively the priest plunged his hand into his trousers 
pocket, whence, to his great amazement, he pulled out a half- 
sovereign. “Glory be to God an’ the Vargin,” said the 
mendicant; “a meracle, a meracle, Father!” The piece of 
gold was handed over to her, and the donor hurried back to 
the presbytery. He found his host still asleep, in the con- 
dition of the sluggard,— 

“ As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed, 

Turns his side and his shoulders and his heavy head.” 
“Wake up, wake up, Father Tom, till you hear about the 
miracle!” - At length a drowsy, uncurious voice replied: “A 
miracle! What miracle, what miracle?” But as the tale un- 
folded itself, the interest of the listener visibly increased, until 
at last, the truth having dawned on him, he sat up in bed and 
exclaimed: “ Well, I’m blessed if the poor innocent hasn’t 
put on my trousers by mistake, and given the ‘ buccaugh’ my 
half-sovereign !” 





MASCAGNI. 

ERHAPS there is no more striking instance on record of 

the rapid achievement of fame in the world of art, than 

that afforded by the young native of Leghorn who two short 
years ago was a mere nonentity amongst his compatriots. 
His story reads exactly like a romance. The unsympathetic 
parent: the kind uncle: wanderings, privations, disappoint- 
ments, love and poetic justice,—are all to be found in the career 
of this modern Orpheus whose Cavalleria Rusticana has taken 


all Germany captive, and already forms the theme of half-a- 


dozen different burlesques on the Continent. One is often 
tempted to regard the competitive system as the foe of 
originality. Certainly the people who are always “ going in” 
for things, irrespective of their instinctive promptings, do not 
represent the highest order of the creative intellect. However, 
we can forgive a good deal to the prize-competition system, in- 
asmuch as we owe to it the charming though overpraised opera 
which aroused such enthusiasm at the Shaftesbury Theatre last 
Monday night. Two years ago or thereabouts, a well-known 
firm of music-publishers in Italy offered a prize for the best 
short opera. Mascagni sent in Cavalleria Rusticana, which 
was selected by the judges, along with two others, and on 
being put to the test of performance and a public plebiscite, 
gained an overwhelming victory. That was in May, 1890. 
Since then the new work has carried all before it in Hungary, 
Austria, and Germany. It is on the eve of production in 
France, and rival entrepreneurs are wrangling over it in 
America. Since the production of Faust some thirty years 
ago, there has been, with the sole exception of Bizet’s Carmen, 
nothing to come anywhere near the excitement and enthusiasm 
evoked by this work. And neither Faust nor Carmen was 
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an unequivocal success at the outset. The French Press was 
by no means enthusiastic over the former, while Carmen only 
achieved a very moderate succés d’estime in Paris at its first 
production. It was not until it had been acclaimed as a 
masterpiece in both hemispheres that the inhabitants of the 
ville lumizre awakened, some eight years later, to the extent 
ef their extraordinary neglect. But Mascagni, happier than 
Bizet, who was truly infelix opportunitate mortis, found the 
“Open sesame !” to the hearts of the public at his first attempt. 
Such universal success in one so young would have terrified a 
Greek ; but Mascagni, if what one reads about him be true, is 
a lover of the golden mean, and far more inclined to propitiate 
than to affront Nemesis. He is described as ‘“ modest, retiring, 
industrious, and domestic,” and it is on record that he can 
fully appreciate the works of his contemporaries and rivals. 
So far he has been in no hurry to over-produce, though he has 
been bombarded with libretti. He has, however, just finished 
a new opera, the merits of which are certain to be far more 
severely discussed than those of his maiden effort. Such a 
furore as that created by Cavalleria Rusticana is often apt to 
produce a rebound, especially as some of the factors in this 
success may be regarded as entirely independent of the 
intrinsic merit of the piece. 

It must not be supposed that we are inclined to disparage 
the new work. On the contrary, the performance on Monday 
night, though terribly rough in many ways, left us vividly 
impressed with the freshness, the beauty, and above all the 
intensely dramatic character of the music. As a great foreign 
musician said of it the other day, “it reeks of the footlights.” 
But in music, as in other matters, the fashion of the latter-day 
critic is to deal in extremes, and there is nothing so unfair to 
avery young artist or composer, on the occasion of his first suc- 
cess, as to tell him that he has nothing more to learn, that he is a 
great maestro, and so forth. ‘Ah, yes!’ we shall be told; ‘ but 
how can you get over the fact that Germany, the home of music 
and musical science, has proclaimed the new work to be a 
chef d’ceuvre ?’ The testimony of Germany is no doubt most 
valuable; but there are certain facts about the case which 
are deserving of consideration. In the first place, Cavalleria 
Rusticana has the superlative merit of brevity. The maxim 
Ars longa has been carried out with such relentless fidelity 
in the domain of operatic music of late years in Germany, 
that the happy change to a one-act opera, after the intermin- 
able beauties of Wagner, has proved quite a revelation to the 
patient public. We live in such an age of inordinate Jumbo- 
mania, of Hiffelism, and tbe worship of pyramidal and 
mammoth dimensions generally, that a special grace attaches 
to the efforts of those who defy the tyranny of fashion. Some 
of the keenest admirers of the “ Bayreuth Colossus,” as we 
have heard him styled, candidly own that they find the 
Nibelungen-Ring too long. One is glad to escape for a while 
from the Niagara of Wagner’s orchestration, which beats and 
buffets the hearers with its ceaseless sonority, into the rippling 
streams of the minor melodists. Some allowance must be 
made, in estimating the value of Mascagni’s success in Ger- 
many, for the not unnatural reaction against the complexity of 
Wagner’s style. The Italian composer has accepted the prin- 
ciples of Wagner as regards the framework of the opera. The 
opera is practically continuous, and encores cannot be taken 
without seriously impairing the effectiveness of the representa- 
tion. But, while he has thus deferred to the German master as 
regards structural outline, there is no Wagner in either the 
melody or harmony of his score. He has not attempted to 
wear the giant’s robe; his style is essentially Italian; and he 
relies above all on the sovereign power of straightforward 
melody. Lastly, let it be borne in mind that musical people, 
even in Germany, are not all on the same level. A friend who 
has recently returned from the Continent, assures us that the 
audiences which frequented the performances of Cavalleria 
Rusticana at Munich were quite different from those which 
patronised Lohengrin. 

One cannot fail to be struck, in looking at the careers of 
modern musicians, with the splendid illustration which this 
calling affords of the maxim, La carritre ouverte aux talents. 
It is literally true of two of the most distinguished modern 
composers—Dvyorak and Mascagni—that they are the sons of 
a butcher and a baker, while a third, Verdi, if not sprung 
from a candlestick-maker, had for his father a man who cer- 
tainly sold candles. Faccio, the famous conductor of the 
Scala orchestra, was the son of a waiter in a hotel, and other 





instances will readily occur of eminent contemporary artists 
of the humblest social origin. Wealth has in some notable 
instances—witness those of Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer— 
smoothed the path of aspirants by securing them the advan- 
tages of first-rate education in early life; but in the main tke 
careers of the great creative musicians have been per aspera 
ad astra, while rank has proved an obstacle rather than an 
assistance to recognition. The great danger at the present 
moment resides in the fact that when a composer once succeeds 
in gaining the ear of the public, the public, or a certain portion 
of it, is only too apt to overload him with applause and rewards. 
We hear with no little misgiving that Dvorak has been tempted 
to exchange his seclusion for the post of Director of a New York 
Conservatoire by the bribe of a salary of £3,000 a year. It 
is difficult for the successful man nowadays to possess his 
soul in that spirit of aloofness which is essential to the exer- 
cise of the creative faculty. ‘In the matter of glory,” said 
Liszt of his famous contemporary, “ Wagner had fasted almost 
continuously for thirty years. Now, fasting weakens, and 
when glory at last did come to him, not drop by drop like 
to other mortals, but in a flood, he was not able to receive it 
with calmness.” The effect of these sudden draughts of 
glory can hardly be less intoxicating when they come at the 
outset of a career. Mascagni will need all the native modesty 
which he is said to possess, to prevent himself from being 
thrown off his balance by the extravagant eulogies which have 
been heaped on his first essay in the field of lyrical drama. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CITY OF DREAMS. 

A FEW years ago, a friend and I, wishing to escape an 
especially severe winter in England, started for Algiers, 
leaving a cold world of deep snow and east winds. Very 
early on our second morning at sea, the bell rang, the boat 
stopped, and every one rushed on deck, and then—there was 
a sight never to be forgotten. In the water below us, swarms 
of boats moved noiselessly along; handsome Arabs, with 
bright turbans, flashed by; beyond us lights of all colours 
were glittering and moving and dancing, in what seemed in 
the dim light to be a mass of white rock. From the land, the 
bells on the horses rang a merry tune; the cracking of whips 
and shouting of voices filled the air. And high above this 
strange fairy scene a most beautiful moon was shining in the 
heavens, and the stars were hanging round her like lamps. As 
we watched, the lights before us dimmed, the noises of the 
bells and cracking of whips lessened, the stars seemed to he 
drawing themselves in, the moon paled; for a sweet, far-off 
light was spreading over the Atlas Mountains. Pale, yellow, 
golden; more golden on it crept, gathering fresh colours, till 
at last, with a great gun to herald the young day’s birth, the 
sun arose in the most wonderful grandeur we had ever seen. 
The cathedral bell rang out, and we knew then that on 
land, prayers and thanksgivings were already being offered up. 
Algiers itself is made up by two towns,—one, the bright 
French quarter, with its many villas on Mustapha Supérieur; 
and the other, the old Arab quarter, where you may wander 
for hours among those crooked, quiet, beautiful alleys, and at 
each turn you will come across some new, strange beauty. 
One of the most beautiful streets is the impasse of St. Vincent 
de Paul, which has not been unfitly likened to a Chinese 
puzzle: the tall houses in it are so curiously built, the door- 
ways are very low and most exquisitely carved, while the 
doors are made of cedar-wood and decorated with brass. 

After many strayings and delays, we found ourselves one 
day at the very height of Algiers, in front of the old Kasba, 
which was begun first in 1516, when Barbarossa undertook to 
build the citadel on the site of a much older building. In 
1818 it had increased so much, that Ali-ben-Hamed (the then 
Dey) thankfully took shelter within its walls, carrying twelve 
millions sterling of treasure with him. This palace became 
afterwards almost a Royal prison, for Hussein (Ali’s successor) 
only ventured to leave it twice in the twelve years of his reign. 
Each day he would sit patiently for hours on a scarlet-covered 
bench, cross-legged, listening to quarrels, and dealing out 
justice or injustice, as it pleased his Majesty. Now, the 
trumpets are sounding, Zouaves are laughing, French tunes 
are being played, men are marching by, and yet the solemn 
Fortress of the Kasha cannot he divested of its memories and 
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its dignity. Here also is the pavilion of the famous “Coup 
a’Eventail,” where Hussein Dey gave his celebrated slap to the 
French Consul. 


But perhaps in this City of Dreams, the wonderful palaces 
bring the old Arabic life the most vividly before us. One of 
these, the Bibliothéque, was in the old days the palace of 
‘Prince Mustapha, and it is considered the handsomest Arab 
architecture in Algiers. Opening into the street is an 
enormous door which leads into a long vestibule, where on 
-each side are marble seats, and supported on these seats are 
double marble columns, with the graceful horse-shoe arches 
springing from them. Here, in the old times, Prince Mustapha 
received his guests, very few of them ever being permitted 
to go farther. From this vestibule we passed through four 
heavily bolted doors (so jealously did the Arabs guard their 
wives) before we reached a court paved with marble, and 
bright with hothouse plants. There are several galleries, and 
‘in the upper one the Prince kept his wives. Coming out of 
this wonderful magnificence, we turned our steps again to the 
Arab quarter, for we held in our hands a letter of introduction 
to the Princess Mustapha. “She is charming,” wrote our 
French friend ; “ I was at her wedding, which took place in their 
beautiful palace, and the magnificence,—ah ! it was excessive !” 
“There!” we cried, incredulously, as we came into one of 
the narrowest alleys we had been into yet. We had reached 
a deep porch, and as we lifted a heavy kuocker, a sound that 
echoed again down the silent street, pealed out; and as if by 
magic, the door flew open, and a tall Arab stood before us, 
motioning us with a grand air to pass in. As we did so, the 
door was swung to, the great keys jangled in the lock, and we 
were left standing in an utter darkness! Presently, we 
‘thought we heard the slow, gliding noise of retreating steps, 
but we could see nothing; then there was a silence, and then 
afew Arabic words. We hesitated a moment, and then came 
the Arabic call once more; so we held each other’s hands, and 
stumbled through the dark hall, following the sound of our 
guide’s voice, till at last a faint light from a slit in the wall 
flickered on some winding stairs. Up these we mounted, 
reaching at certain intervals small openings in the wall which 
showed us a tiny, dreary courtyard below. At the top gallery 
the stairs ended, and a dark-haired girl of twelve was standing, 
dressed in a crimson satin cap, and a crimson satin jacket 
trimmed with swansdown, and loose white trousers. She held 
out her hand, and repeated in a high, nervons voice: “ Bon 
jour, Mesdames! Bon jour, Mesdames!” We greeted her in 
the same fashion, and then she conducted us round the gallery 
to a doorless doorway, where the Princess herself stood. She laid 
her small white hand on her heart, and she bowed several times ; 
then she came forward and curtseyed to the ground; then she 
took our hands, and with many curtseys led us to the reception- 
room, to the place of honour. This room was long and 
narrow; it had no windows, no fresh air, no view, nothing but 
a peep through the doorway at the far end into the dismal 
court below. Luxurious cushions and very low sofas lined 
the room, and quaint china hung on the walls. The Princess 
wore a crimson silk jacket hung with gold; it was made 
square, and filled in with most beautiful old lace; her white 
trousers were brocaded with blue and gold; a rich scarf of 
gold and brilliant colours was wound round her waist, and 
hung nearly to the floor; very massive bracelets dangled 
on her arms; and on her head she wore a gold and 
blue covering. She spoke French perfectly, and she had 
% most easy, pleasant manner. She had been brought 
up in Damascus, she told us, but had been taken almost 
as a child to marry the Prince; and she had lived in 
the Palace of Mustapha till the sad days came, and 
the order from the French Government was issued, and 
she and the Prince were removed to this wretched house. 
She had but two children, she said, sighing,—the one we had 
Seen, and another. Ah! another, strapped on to her bed, 
from which she never could be moved, for she was a raving, 
hopeless maniac of thirty years. The time began to drift 
away,and as I sat there, past seemed to become present, and 
present past. The Bibliothéque, with its wonderful beauty, 
Tose before me. Visions of the child-bride, in her Eastern mag- 
nificence ; Geronimo’s pathetic cast ; and then, in the gathering 
twilight, a soft, sad voice was talking to my companion. 
é Out! outside the house?” the Princess was saying in her 
{OW surprised voice: “Ah! no, Madame! The common Arab 
women, they go every Friday to the cemetery; but for me it 











is impossible! Once a year, in a closed carriage, with the 
windows covered, Iam taken for a drive; but a Princess, you 
know, can never venture oftener.” 

Then a negress appeared with coffee, and the little girl we 
had first seen took off her crimson shoes, and came forward, 
in her shy, blushing way, to give it to us. 

But I felt as if we were in a dream; long processions were 
passing before me, scenes of greatness and ruin, the voices of 
friends calling, the sound of people asking our pity; and 
then, as the cry even from the very streets of that City of 
Dreams came into my ears, I realised, with a sudden thanks- 
giving, how voices in all lands may be tuned to one another, 
how the notes we are listening to may perhaps be the very ones 
wanting in ourselves, how perfect harmony may be gathered 
in this passing fashion, and how perhaps that harmony is the 
most complete of all. H. K. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. BRIGHT’S RELIGION AND HIS POLITICS. 


[To tHE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I read with interest your article upon Lord Derby’s 
speech at Manchester, hoping that you would remark upon 
what seems to me an important matter. 

Lord Derby spoke of John Bright’s desire to separate 
religion from things secular and political. It is strange to find 
so accurate a speaker as Lord Derby confounding religion 
with ecclesiasticism ; and I am reminded of something John 
Ashworth said to me many years ago, about John Bright: 
“He has given more of the Bible to the Houses of Parliament, 
than the whole Bench of Bishops put together.” 

Every one must feel that the underlying spirit of John 
Bright’s speeches was an earnest, and indeed aggressive 
religion, which made itself evident, not only in ecclesiastical 
questions, but to which he never hesitated to appeal on any 
occasion. Those who were in the House on March 14th, 1868, will 
not forget the thrill which passed round when, after appealing 
for justice to Ireland and the disestablishment of the Church, 
he quoted the words, “ Unto the upright, there ariseth light 
in the darkness,”—or, in the course of the debate, when 
speaking of the disposition of the revenues of that Church, he 
reminded the House how much of the time and thoughts of 
the Founder of Christianity had been occupied in the allevia- 
tion of merely bodily distress. 

Surely no words describing the life-work of a man are ade- 
quate which ignore the chief motive of his life. Too fre- 
quently, in the present time, apologies are made for a man’s 
religion, and it is owned that he was a great man in spite of 
it. How curiously evident this is in the Lives of both Robert 
Browning and his wife,—to both of whom, as Christian 
thinkers, the age owes so much, and whose finest thoughts 
were inspired by the faith they held: and yet the biographers 
of both think they would have been better poets without it. 
Let us render honour where honour is due, and say of 
John Bright, that had his religion indeed been separated from 
his politics, had it not permeated the whole of his secular life, 
he would never have beenthe man he was, nor have done the 
work he did.—I am, Sir, &e., L. L. P. 





GOVERNMENT INSURANCE. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Sir Arthur Blackwood finds the cause of the falling-off 
of the Government Insurance business in the “ touting” of the 
private Companies. That this cause is at work, cannot be 
doubted. There are few villages of any importance that have 
not a resident agent of one or other of the Industrial In- 
surance Companies. The agent’s livelihood depends upon his 
pushing the business, and knowing the people, he is able to 
push it with effect. But there is another reason why insurers 
prefer the private office to the Government. Claims are paid 
without delay and without question. This may not seem 
altogether an advantage, and doubtless wrong is sometimes 
done. A few months ago, a poor neighbour of mine died 
suddenly, of course without a will, leaving a widow and 
several children. The widow claimed and received the whole 
of the insurance-money, and this in spite of my remon- 
strances addressed to the agent. The Company refused to 
enter into the question of legal right, relying, doubtless; on 
the helplessness of the children. But hard cases like this do 
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not affect the general preference of the poor for the prompt 
paymaster. Now and then the money may go to the wrong 
person, but it is forthcoming at once. Payment by the Post 
Office would certainly be more tardy. There is a common 
impression that it is very difficult to get money out of the 
Government. 


How are these difficulties to be overcome? The delay might 
be diminished if this part of the Post Office business were 
less centralised. But this is too large a subject for me to 
enter upon. As to the “touting,” the authorities might at 
least take more pains to publish the advantages, chiefly 
the absolute security, of the Post Office insurances. But 
the most important point is the amount of the premiums. 
At present, the premiums demanded by the Industrial 
Companies and by the Government are substantially the 
same; and yet the Companies spend sometimes more than 
50, and seldom less than 40 per cent. of their premium 
income on management, while the Government work is done 
at the minimum of cost. Almost the same premiums are 
paid on profit-sharing policies in- a first-rate office, and 
of these premiums an average of 45 per cent. is returned 
in bonuses. If Government could offer equal advantages, 
they would drive their rivals out of the field. Of course 
they cannot do so as long as they are bound to invest 
their funds at 2? per cent., while the private Companies can 
get, say, 43. But why should not Government establish a 
special insurance department which should have the same 
freedom in the matter of investment as the private Com- 
panies? Any scheme of compulsory national insurance is 
impossible, unless Government can offer as good terms as are 
offered by private enterprise.—I am, Sir, <c., A. C. 





A LESSON FROM WALES. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Srr,—Some philosopher has, or might have, observed that 
“the real significance of everything we sce, lies not in the 
thing itself, but in the point of view from which we see it.” 
This saying was called to my mind some little time ago by 
one of the statues on the roof of the Royal Chapel at Dresden. 
Standing in front of the Palace, you see one of the saints bend- 
ing low in adoration, and you are no doubt deeply impressed 
by the fervour and devotion shown in his attitude. But if a 
cynical friend takes you a little way along a side-street past 
the Palace, and directs your gaze from thence, you are shocked 
to find the saint stooping over the chimney of the Royal 
kitchen, and seeming to inhale the odour of the Royal dinner. 
Another illustration was given me a few days since in Wales. 
In the valley of the Lledr, about two miles above Bettws-y- 
coed, there is a rock which, as you descend, exactly resembles 
the head of a lion, but, as you ascend, reproduces with 
ludicrous fidelity the face of Sir William Harcourt. How 
aptly does this rocky Janus characterise that blustering 
speech which conveys to the careless hearer the impression 
of true leonine majesty where calmer judgment detects the 
punctured wind-bag! And how significant it is that they who 
descend the valley, carried on by the resistless stream which 
will at last take them out of their depth, should seem to 
recognise the British Lion in that figure which to those who 
scaling the heights appears as nothing more than—Sir William 
Harcourt !—I am, Sir, &c., Maitre. 





THE HANGING IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPEcTaTOR.”’] 

Si1r,—The case of hanging which I quoted in the Spectator of 
October 10th happened both when and where I said it 
happened,—in 1801, at Stone Gallows, in the Vale of Taunton. 
Your correspondent quotes another case altogether, which 
occurred on the other side of the county, and thirty-one years 
later. “For better for worse”—in this case worse—we are 
equally zealous in guarding the reputation of our native vales. 
—I an, Sir, &c., A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ Sprcrsror.” | 
Srr,—I am able to add something to the accounts already 
given of the executions for rick-burning in Somerset. In 
my parish and near by, many eye-witnesses of the scene still 
live, and I have learned from them the following particulars. 
It was in 1880 that three men, Rowley, Wall, and Clark, 
were sentenced to be hanged for setting fire to wheat-ricks 





belonging to a farmer named Poole, of Ken, near Clevedon. 
The High Sheriff of the year was Mr. Pigott; he is said to 
have been Poole’s landlord, and to have suggested that the 
men should be hanged, in terrorem, on the scene of their crime. 

The condemned men were brought in “the black waggon” 
from Shepton Malet (or Ilchester), and their coffins were 
brought with them. As they passed through the different 
villages on the way, the church-bells were tolled. At Con- 
gresbury the fair was going on, and all the people left it to 
follow and see the hanging, or, as they say, to go to “hang 
veiar.” A gallows had been erected in the field at Ken, and 
under it was a waggon with a platform of boards on it. The 
yeomanry and constables kept the ground, and the “elmen’ 
trees were covered with people “like so many crows.” One 
tree gave way, and many people were thrown into the river. 

The men were put to stand on the waggon, and the 
minister prayed with them (one account says there was no 
“pa’as’n,” but only the hangman prayed); the three men had 
Prayer-Books in their hands; and after the waggon was drawn 
away, the hangman “tugged their legs ” to finish the business. 
One witness says the men had Prayer-Books in their hands, 
and after the waggon had been drawn away, and the men had 
been hanging for a quarter of an hour, one man’s hand opened, 
and the Prayer-Book he had held fell to the ground. Another 
witness stated that she stood so near, “she did zim to hear 
their necks crappy [Somerset for “crack” or “ snap”] when 
the waggon was dra’ad away.” 

Such is the account of the Ken executions, taken down from 
the lips of eye-witnesses. One can hardly believe so barbarous. 
a thing to have taken place little over fifty years ago. A friend 
tells me there are men alive who remember a similar spectacle 
at or near Cupar in Fife; and he says that less than a hundred 
years ago men were sentenced to be beaten to death in Ireland. 

Is it not the fact that our forefathers, or the governing 
part of them, hated a criminal, and hence the external 
brutality of some of their proceedings? The state of things 
in which we now live came in after the 32 Reform Bill.—I 
am, Sir, &c., T. H. F. Hickes. 

Draycot Vicarage, Cheddar, Somerset. 

[This gives so full an account of this ghastly incident, that 
we think it may fitly close the correspondence on the subject. 
—Ebp. Spectator. ] 


LORD RODNEY. 
{lo THe EpiTor or THE “ Sprctaror.”’ | 
Srr,—When in Jamaica some years ago, I heard a tradition 
about Lord Rodney which I do not find mentioned in Mr. 
Hannay’s capital little book. The best two sorts of mango in 
the island are always known, in the markets and elsewhere, as 
“No. 11” and “ No. 132” (?). The tradition is, that a French 
ship coming from the Kast Indies, and containing a large 
collection of plants for the Botanic Garden at Martinique or 
Guadaloupe, was taken by Rodney and brought into Jamaica. 
Mangoes formed a part of the collection, and I was told that 
the numbers “11” and “132” were those which these two 
varieties of the fruit bore in the list. This, I think, is worth 
recording.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Lower Sydenham, S.F., October 21st. G. GROVE. 





MUSIC AND ITS EFFECT ON ANIMALS. 
[fo Taz Epitor or THE “SpecraTor.”] 
S1r,—To prove that horses can distinguish tunes, let me relate 
an anecdote given to me by Harley the comedian. He was 
walking down the Strand with a brother-actor, who saw ina 
cab a parti-coloured horse which he thought had belonged to 
Astley’s Circus. They went up to him and patted him, at the 
same time humming a tune familiar at the Cireus. At once 
the animal began to dance on his fore-legs, as had been his 
custom for many years.—I am, Sir, &c., B. $. 
(To tHe EpiTog oF THE “Sprcrator.’’] 

Srr,—Anent “Orpheus at the Zoo,” the following facts may 
interest you. Of two dogs of mine, one showed a great fond- 
ness for music. She (though usually my shadow) would always 
leave me to go to a room where a piano was being played, and 
the more she liked the music, the closer she crept to the 
player, even if a stranger to her. If, however, one began to 
play scales or exercises, she would get up, walk to the door, 
sit down, and, after waiting a bit, go away out of sight, but 
not out of hearing, for she soon appeared again on the re- 
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sumption of music to her taste. On the other hand, mere 
“strumming ” very quickly obliged her to go right away out 
of hearing. I confess that I have many times plagued the 
poor dog by thus sending her backwards and forwards. Her 
looks were often very comical. The other dog evidently hated 
music,—would try to push a player from the piano, go ont of 
hearing, and show other unmistakable signs of dislike. A 
band would draw one dog out to listen, while the other rushed 
away to hide. In one house, the dog first mentioned had, for 
some reason or other, a particular objection to the room where 
the piano was, and never willingly stayed there. Music would 
bring her in, but only to sigh and moan, evidently in great 
pity for herself at being obliged to listen under such (to her) 
trying conditions. From these and other observations I am 
convinced that there is the musical dog as well as the un- 
musical,—just as with human beings.—I am, Sir, &c., D. 


[To THe Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”|] 


S1z,—I have read with much interest your correspondent’s 
letter on the capability of animals to distinguish tunes. I 
had a small dog who, when first I got-him, would have howled 
incessantly during singing. This, however, he was not allowed 
to do, except to one tune, which he soon knew and always 
joined in, not attempting to “sing” other songs. We tried 
every sort of experiment to see if he would recognise his own 
tune, which he invariably did, and would whine if the air was 
hummed quite quietly.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Brow, Malton, October 21st. C. F. HaRRison. 


[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SpEcTaToR.’’] 


Sir,—Dogs, as well as horses, can recognise tunes. Many 
years ago, a friend, during a short absence from our station 
on the Kurrumfooler, lent my sister a pet-dog. ‘Cissie’ was 
constantly in the room while playing and singing went on, 
without taking any notice; but whenever the temporary 
mistress began singing one favourite song of the absent 
mistress’s, the dog would jump on a chair by her side with 
evident pleasure.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. H. G. 





BIRDS IN LONDON. 
(To tHe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.’’| 
Sizr,—At Highbury we consider we are in London, and there- 
fore our surprise is great to find the great titmouse (a pair) a 
frequenter of our garden. We have lived here for many years, 
but never saw this bird till now. We have always had the 
robin, thrush, and blackbird. I send this in case you think it 
worthy of mention in your valuable paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
12 Highbury Crescent, N., October 20th. A. GARRETT. 





THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘“ SpEcTATOR,’’ | 

Sin,—May I be allowed to say that, while agreeing in the 
main with your reviewer’s estimate of the merits of Camp- 
bell’s two long poems, “The Pleasures of Hope” and 
“Gertrude of Wyoming,” it is but fair to point out that each 
has contributed a line which will not be forgotten? The 
former gives us the well-known— 


“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view ;” 
the latter,— 


“The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below,” 


—a line as often quoted without knowledge of its source as is 
this still more famous line from “ Lochiel’s Warning :”-- 


“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” 


{s not the truth about Campbell this, that he was really a link 
between the age of “correct ” poetry (i.e., the age of saying 
commonplaces felicitously) and the romantic age ?—for he cer- 
tainly has two styles of writing, the somewhat wearisome, not 
to say pretentious, style which gave us the passage about 
Kosciusko, so rightly criticised by your reviewer, and that 
Which, for want of a better word, I will call his “ war-horse ” 
style, seen in his immortal “ Lochiel,” &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 
RicHaRD F. Jupp. 
Lathland, West Hartlepool, October 16th. 





POETRY. 


IRISH SONG. 
(Air: § What shall I do with this silly old man? ’’) 

WuHeEn Carroll axed Kate for her heart and a hand 
That controwled just a hundred good acres of land, 

Her lovely brown eyes 

Went wide wid surprise, 
And her lips they shot scorn at his saucy demand; 

“ Young Carroll Maginn, 

Put the beard to your chin 
And the change in your purse, if a wife you would win.” 


Then Carroll made Kate his most illigant bow, 
And off to the Diggins lampooned from the plough; 
Till, the beard finely grown, 
And the pockets full-blown, 
Says he, “ Maybe Kate might be kind to me now!” 
So home my lad came, 
Colonel Carty by name, 
To try a fresh fling at his cruel ould flame. 





But when Colonel Carty in splendour steps in, 

For all his grand airs and great beard to his chin, 
“Och! lave me alone!” 
Cried Kate, with a groan, 

“ For my heart’s in the grave wid poor Carroll Maginn.” 
* Hush sobbin’ this minute, 
*Tis Carroll that’s in it! 

I’ve caged you at last, thin, my wild little linnet.” 


THe AUTHOR OF “FATHER O’FLYNN.” 





WHITBY. 
WueEzE the grey Northern sea gnaws cliffs of shale, and the 
white waves 
Wrestle in hissing wrath with a brown, irrepressible river, 
Hilda, the Saint, the Princess, founded a fair stone cloister. 
What of her work remains—of the carven stone and the wood- 
work ? 
Haply a fragment here of a pillar with pattern enlacing ; 
Naught in the desolate walls of the roofless ruin that after 
Rose where her building had been, and now itself is abandoned, 
Crowning with unintentional beauty the red-roofed houses, 
Which from the river climb, and cling like plants to the cliff- 
face. 
What of her work remains ?—who knows P—in the loves of the 
people ? 
Something, we doubt it not, from every noble endeavour 
Down the ages descends, though none but God can distinguish. 
But the grey Northern sea still gnaws the cliffs, and the white 
waves 
Wrestle in hissing wrath with the brown, irrepressible river. 
F. W. BovurpDILLon. 








BOOKS. 


—_>——__ 

CECILIA DE NOEL.* 
Cecilia de Noél is hardly to be called a story, but it is well 
worthy of the author of Mademoiselle Inve. The style is 
admirable ; the figures are all vividly delineated; and though 
the object appears to be to use a ghost in a haunted house as 
the occasion for testing the spiritual value of various kinds 
of religious creeds, no one can charge the authoress with 
having gone out of her way to drag abstruse questions of 
technical theology into a popular work. Cecilia de Noél only 
shows anew how thoroughly popular some of the deeper 
religious issues may be made, without treating them in any 
superficial or ad captandum fashion, though we may not be 
satisfied, and doubt whether the authoress herself is thoroughly 
satisfied with the religious drift of her very impressive, and in 
some respects very powerful and pathetic sketch. 

Sir George Atherley is a scientific atheist who opens the 
story with a brief and very effective disquisition on the severity 
of the scientific creed, on the pitiless precision and accuracy 
of the methods of the natural energies in which alone — 
he believes, and on the entire absence of any trace of mercy 





* Cecilia de Noél. By Lanoe Falconer, Author of “ Mademoiselle Ixe,’” 
London: Macmillan and Co. 
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and love in those methods. He is the owner, however, 
of a haunted house, and the ghost, real or imaginary, 
who haunts it, tries the mettle of sundry visitors to the 
house in turn. After Sir George Atherley has proved 
that it is all an illusion; and the doctor who is summoned to 
the hysterical servant has demonstrated that it is the creation 
of unstrung nerves; and Mrs. Mostyn, the Evangelical, has 
shown how it convinced her of the reality of the eternal world ; 
and Canon Vernade has indicated that it made him doubt of 
the love of God; and the ascetic High Church clergyman 
has assumed that it justifies the severest doctrine con- 
cerning the sufferings of the wicked; and the esthetic 
Buddhist has collapsed altogether under the sharp trial of 
what she holds to be an actual glimpse of the spiritual world, 
—we learn from Cecilia de Noél what the ghost really ought, 
in the author’s opinion, to teach us. Her story is very well 
told :— 


««« When I said my prayers, I asked especially that if it should 
appear to me, I might have strength to forget all selfish fear and 
try only to know what it wanted. And as I prayed the foolish 
shrinking dread we have of such things seemed to fade away; 
just as when I have prayed for those towards whom I felt cold or 
unforgiving, the hardness has all melted away into love towards 
them. And after that came to me that lovely feeling which we 
all have sometimes—in church, or when we are praying alone, or 
more often in the open air, on beautiful summer days when it is 
warm and still; as if one’s heart were beating and overflowing 
with love towards everything in this world and in all the worlds; 
as if the very grasses and the stones were dear, but dearest of 
all, the creatures that still suffer, so that to wipe away their tears 
forever, one feels that one would die—oh, die so gladly! And 
always as if this were something not our own, but part of that 
wonderful great Love above us, about us, everywhere, clasping us 
all so tenderly and safely!’ Here her voice trembled and failed ; 
she waited a little and then went on, ‘Ah, I am too stupid to say 
rightly what I mean, but you who are clever will understand. 
It was so sweet that I knelt on, drinking it in for a long time; 
not praying, you know, but just resting, and feeling as if I were 
in heaven, till all at once, I cannot explain why, I moved and 
looked round. It was there at the other end of the room. It 
i ae —much worse than I had dreaded it would be; as if 
it looked out of some great horror deeper than I could understand. 
The loving feeling was gone, and I was afraid—so much afraid, I 
only wanted to get out of sight of it. And I think I would have 
gone, but it stretched out its hands to me as if it were asking for 
something, and then, of course, I could not go. So, though I was 
trembling a little, I went nearer and looked into its face. And 
after that, I was not afraid any more, I was too sorry for it; its 
poor poor eyes were so full of anguish. I cried: “Oh, why do 
you look at me like that? Tell me what I shall do.” And directly 
I spoke I heard it moan...... The moaning seemed to come 
from so far far away; not only from somewhere millions and 
millions away, but—this is the strangest of all—as if it came to 
me from time long since past, ages and ages ago. I know this 
sounds like nonsense, but indeed I am trying to put into words 
the weary long distance that seemed to stretch between us, like 
one I never should be able to cross. At last it spoke to me in a 
whisper which I could only just hear; at least it was more like a 
whisper than anything else I can think of, and it seemed to come 
like the moaning from far far away. It thanked me so meekly for 
looking at it and speaking to it. It told me that by sins com- 
mitted against others when it was on earth it had broken the bond 
between itself and all other creatures. While it was what we call 
alive, it did not feel this, for the senses confuse us and hide many 
things from the good, and so still more from the wicked ; but when 
it died and lost the body by which it seemed to be kept near to 
other beings, it found itself imprisoned in the most dreadful loneli- 
ness—loneliness which no one in this world can even imagine.’ ” 


Of course Cecilia de Noél,—whose character is really finely 
sketched,—succeeds in dissipating this awful spiritual loneli- 
ness, and restoring the creature whom she sees,—in vision at 
least,—to the hope of a higher spiritual life. Here is the 
close of the vision :— 


“T said: ‘Why did you not turn for help to God?’ Then it 
gave a terrible answer: it said,‘ What is God?’ And when I 
heard these words there came over mea wild kind of pity, such as 
I used to feel when I saw my little child struggling for breath 
when he was ill, and I held out my arms to this poor lonely thing, 
but it shrank back, crying: ‘Speak to me, but do not touch me, 
brave human creature. Iam all death, and if you come too near 
me the Death in me may kill the life in you.’ But I said: ‘No 
Death can kill the life in me, even though it kill my body. Dear 
fellow-spirit, I cannot tell you what I know; but let me take 
you in my arms; rest for an instant on my heart, and perhaps I 
may make you feel what I feel all around us.’ And as I spoke I 
threw my arms around the shadowy form and strained it to my 
breast. And I felt as if I were pressing to me only air, but air 
colder than any ice, so that my heart seemed to stop beating, 
and I could hardly breathe. But I still clasped it closer and 
closer, and as I grew colder it seemed to grow less chill. And at 
last it spoke, and the whisper was not far away, but near. It said: 
«It is enough ; now I know what God is!’ After that I remember 
nothing more, till I woke up and found myself lying on the floor 
beside the bed. It was morning, and the spirit was not there; 





but I have a strong feeling that I have been able to help it, and 
that it will trouble you no more.” 
Even Sir George Atherley, though he declares justly enough 
that it is even easier to explain Cecilia’s vision as a mere 
dream than it is to explain any of the former apparitions in 
the same way, is profoundly impressed by the spiritual 
courage and depth of Cecilia’s nature, and is shaken in his 
materialistic theory by the mere fact of the existence of such 
anature. Cecilia de Noél is, in short, the embodiment of the 
motto taken on the title-page from Browning’s Ring and the 
Book :— 
“ Through such souls alone, 

God, stooping, shows sufficient of His Light 

For us i’ the dark to rise by.” 

We have said that we are not really satisfied with the 
author’s solution of the question as to the meaning and dura- 
tion of moral suffering. She indicates,—we speak of Lanoe 
Falconer in the feminine gender because only a woman could 
have made the man who is supposed to recite the story so 
thoroughly womanly,—that the High Church clergyman is 
utterly wrong in speaking of God as in any sense severe, or 
capable of what we, after the analogy of poor human feeling, 
call “wrath.” She speaks of the teaching that God is “a 
Sovereign, a Lawgiver, a Judge,” as well as a Redeemer, and is. 
not, as Cecilia de Noél thinks him, all love, as offering a “ stone” 
where the heart asks for bread. But then, it is clear enough that 
the structure of the universe is not an answer to all that the 
heart of man asks for, nor even to his most disinterested desires. 
Not only do our selfish desires often receive a stone instead of 
the bread that would best foster their growth, but not unfre- 
quently our unselfish desires also. Take the case of this poor 
ghost, who, even if his existence is to be taken only as visionary, 
and as embodying the consciences of the various persons who 
see him, is nevertheless, we suppose, intended to represent the 
unquestionable fact that moral suffering endures for periods 
which, if not limitless, are at all events awfully long, and that it 
is of a nature still more awfully intense ; and it is obvious that 
Cecilia de Noél would never have permitted anything of the kind. 
if her nature had been allowed to give the law to the universe 
instead of God. Instead of making the being who had sinned 
against his fellow-creatures, and so broken the bond of human 
brotherhood, suffer the loneliest anguish through an intolerable 
length of years, she would have at once wrapped him in the folds 
of the divine love, and endeavoured to bear for him the burden 
with which he had laden himself. Yet that is certainly not 
the practice of the actual ruler of this universe, whom the 
hero of this story so passionately shrinks from characterising 
as Sovereign, Lawgiver, Judge, as if these were words barren. 
of all spiritual significance for the human soul. The late 
Dean MacNeiie, who was a severe Evangelical, is said to have 
told a lady who remarked to him that Providence would 
never be so hard upon her as to inflict some terrible grief 
from which she shrank: “ My dear Madam, you do not seem 
to be aware that Providence has perfectly awful strength 
of mind.” However much we may differ from the Evangelical 
Dean’s general theology, we must agree with him in that 
statement. Browning’s Pompilia and Lanoe Falconer’s 
Cecilia de Noél, and all souls of that calibre, may be, and cer- 
tainly are, intended to show us sufficient of God’s light “for 
us i’ the dark to rise by ;” but it is quite certain that God’s 
spiritual light has, like God’s physical light, dark lines in it, 
which are as significant of his nature and holiness as the 
brightness itself. We must not endeavour to create for our- 
selves a fool’s paradise. Nothing seems to us much more 
certain than the power of men to reject the divine love, and: 
to go on rejecting it until it becomes almost a second nature 
to reject it; yet this hardly seems to have entered into the 
structure of what our author calls “Cecilia’s gospel.” We 
do not deny that it is a very true and beautiful gospel, 
—nay, the essence of Christ’s gospel,—as far as it goes, 
but it does not exhaust that gospel, of which not only the 
infinitude of God’s love, but “the worm that dieth not, and 
the fire that is not quenched,” constituted real and substantial 
elements. Cecilia de Noél is a very charming picture, a picture’ 
thrown out by contrast with a considerable number of sharply- 
outlined personalities which are hardly less impressive,—for 
the author of Mademoiselle Ive has a delicate humour whick 
gives even to her slightest touches a fascination of their own, 
—her children in this story are delightful,—but she hardly 
seems to us to understand that the highest and purest kind 
of love is potent to repel as well as to attract, and that those 
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whom it repels are only too liable to harden themselves more 
and more in that attitude of defiance, till it becomes an im- 
passable gulf, though it may be one made impassable only by 
their own wills. 





VICTORIAN POETS.* 

Miss SHarpP has put together, in a useful and unpretending 
little book, a series of studies in contemporary poetry, intended 
primarily as an introduction to the wider and more advanced 
instruction which is supplied by the University Extension 
system of lectures. The somewhat elementary character of 
the criticism contained in the volume is probably intentional, 
and due to a desire to attract students who have not much 
acquaintance with the poetical work of the period. But if we 
find nothing very strikingly new or suggestive in Miss Sharp’s 
work, at least it discloses an appreciative and careful judg- 
ment, free from obtrusive favoritism, and sensible, modest, and 
useful in its methods. It is not easy to overrate the dimness 
of insight and absence of any true literary standard in many 
readers as they first approach the study of poetry ; readers who 
yet are not without natural taste, and are ready for teaching and 
responsive to it. To such minds a book of this kind, which 
teaches simply and straightforwardly and without fear of 
uttering commonplaces, some of the first principles by which 
anappreciative and discriminating judgment may be obtained, 
will be of truer assistance than much more advanced and 
original criticism. The least satisfactory chapter in the book 
is that dealing with the minor- poetry of the period. Here 
Miss Shar p’s treatment of her subject seems to us somewhat 
rambling and inadequate: distinctive characteristics are 
insufficiently marked, attention and emphasis are capriciously 
bestowed. It is an error of poetical instinct which can allot a 
page of laudatory criticism to Mrs. Hamilton King, whilst the 
beautiful poems of Archbishop Trench are dismissed with a 
colourless phrase, and the name of Mr. Coventry Patmore is 
not even mentioned. 

A book of this kind, reminding us how near we now are to 
the close of a poetical period, naturally suggests some reflection 
as tothe more general features which give to the poetry of the 
Victorian era its distinctive character. We owe to its 
teaching an added insight into beauty, with a quickened 
sense of its power and mystery, as well as a wider range of 
interest in motive and character and situation. But nowhere, 
perhaps, do we touch more closely and suggestively on the 
signs of a common purpose and a common inspiration tban 
when we attempt to trace the influence upon the poetry of 
the period of that strange sense of discouragement and 
disappointment—the result, at least in part, of intellectual 
disquiet and slackened hope, of a clearer insight into the 
limitations attending even the noblest enterprises, of a 
keener sensitiveness to pain and suffering—which has been 
so marked a feature of our modern life. The influence of this 
undercurrent of sadness—this “ something which infects the 
world”—on the poetical writers of the day may be widely 
discerned, though in very different ways and degrees. To 
some it has come as a challenge, to be met and measured and 
replied to; to others as an inevitable and tragic fact, to be 
accepted with patient endurance, or turned from in despair of 
remedy or explanation. The touch of it may even be dis- 
cerned on the work of those to whom it can only have come 
as an unwelcome and uncongenial disturbance of their poetical 
world. It seems sometimes to add a shadow to the melancholy 
which hangs over the strange and rich and imaginative 
beauty of Rossetti’s work. It has avuwedly led Morris, “ the 
idle singer of an empty day,” to turn away from the per- 
plexities and problems of modern life to construct a world, 
full indeed of grace and delicate beauty, but remote from the 
touch of living passion and from the hopes and fears that we 
know. If in Swinburne we find an exception, it is because, for 
all the rush of his eloquence and passion, he has refused to 
respond to the pressure of actual and importunate questions, 
or has answered them only with scorn and vehement protest. 
It is more curious to discover, in a sensitive nature like Mrs. 
Browning's, so little recognition of this special form of 
discouragement. The seclusion imposed upon her by ill-health 
Seems to have acted as a protection, and to have sheltered her 
from the additional depression which might have been inspired 
by a too keen realisation of failing hope and saddened lives. 


ee 
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But it is in Arnold and Clough that one feels the full power 
with which this characteristic of our times—known in direct 
and personal experience—tells upon the poetic faculty. To them 
the hesitation and questioning as to the security of their grounds 
of faith, the failures of will and courage and hope, of which they 


are so conscious, are matters of absorbing concern. It would 
be hard to conceive their poetry without this element, to which 
it owes so much of its prevailing character. Frankly, regret- 
fully, beautifully, they express their sense of the burden which 
weighs upon them, shadowing all anticipations with sadness, 
and threatening to rob action of its spring and confidence. 
There are moods when their poetry seems to say the last word 
on a hopeless mystery. Their sincerity and earnestness can- 
not be questioned; had they done nothing more, they would 
have at least given us a true measure of what such a loss of 
faith must bring with it. But to both we owe something 
beyond a noble picture of minds beset by discouragement and 
doubt, yet losing nothing of honesty and unworldiness. In 
the beautiful lines called “ Morality,” Arnold gives, with a 
thrill of purpose and courage not often found in him, an 
encouragement to a braver perseverance and steadier effort. 
And from Clough, as a fitting parallel to them, come the verses 
—written with the hand of death upon him—“ Say not, the 
struggle naught availeth,” the final utterance of one who had 
known much suffering. and who had sought truth with a 
loyalty and singleness of aim that only dreaded dishonouring 
it by half-hearted or inadequate service. 

In Tennyson and Browning, the recognition of this shadow 
across men’s lives, though for the most part it is indirect, is. 
not less real or less serious. “In Memoriam ” itself is the 
expression, with all the vivid realisation which a personal 
sorrow brings, of the oppressing sense of a shaken faith, of a 
possible failure of the springs of hope and love, of a despair 
which grows in strength as the soul discovers how widely the 
loneliness reaches that death has brought. But it records, 
too, the gradual return of courage to a mind “schooled by the 
shadow of death,” which has faced its trial, and has attained 
toclearer insight and a steadier courage through its discipline. 
And in studying Tennyson’s creation of an ideal figure, high and 
pure in aim, and loyal to an appointed service, we do not under- 
stand fully the power and significance of the character until 
we watch it in the day of defeat and overthrow, alone 
amidst the loss and ‘disloyalty of friends, ana the breaking 
up of a great cause. It is no triumph, but bitter defeat, 
which meets and rebukes our poorer aims and weakened 
endurance. 

From Browning we scarcely look for direct personal dis- 
closures. His deepest convictions, what he most hoped and 
held to and believed, are, for the most part, expressed in- 
directly through the characters fashioned by him. But the eager 
interest and wide range of sympathy which made him enter 
into the thoughts and feelings of widely differing natures, gave 
him insight into their needs; and his response is unfailing 
and characteristic. He meets discouragement and lagging 
effort, not only with the confidence of a naturally hopeful 
nature, but on its own ground. His most individual work is 
concerned with the trial and measure of character through 
failure and disappointment, and baffled hopes and delayed 
achievements. The thought which inspired “Sordello” and 
“ Paracelsus,” and which is interpreted more fully in “ Rabbi 
ben Ezra,” the paradox of a failure bringing with it the 
promise of a nobler success, is worked out over and over 
again in ever-varying examples. It lies at the root of his 
deepest thoughts that the sacrifices and ventures which are 
made with the risk of failure, the disappointments, the incom- 
pleteness and limitation which attend all that men attempt and 
take the heart out of so much that they succeed in, the “joy 
three parts pain” that is all most of us can hope for from 
life, are the true training and preparation of character for a 
higher and more perfect service. And to refuse this discipline, 
to turn away discouraged in effortless despondency, is to imperil. 
the hope of freedom from a weight of paralysing discourage- 
ment, and to lose a key which might solve the mystery of 
pain and failure. This is the answer given by those who 
have faced most steadily the feeling of “the sick fatigue, the 
languid doubt,” and the “sad patience too near neighbour of 
despair,” with which so many are familiar; and it is the answer 
of minds which, while they acknowledge inevitable conditions, 
still retain, in relation to those conditions, their proper great- 
ness and royalty. 
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MR. ABBOTT'S “ PERICLES.” * 

No one will dispute the right of Pericles to a place among the 
“ Heroes of the Nations.” The object of the series is to give 
pictures of the typical men of great epochs, of the men them- 
selyes, and of the ages in which they lived. Pericles was a 
typical Greek, and Greek genius came to its consummate 
flower when he was at the culmination of his greatness. The 
view which Mr. Abbott takes of his character and work as a 
statesman, though less favourable in some respects than that 
which has approved itself to other writers, is yet calculated to 
heighten our interest in him. This view cannot be better 
expressed than in Mr. Abbott’s own words :— 

“In what, then, did his greatness lie? The answer is, that it 

lay in the ideals which he cherished. He saw what a city might 
do for her citizens ; and what citizens might do for their city. In 
the year of peace his dreams took shape, and the result is before 
us in the Parthenon and in the great Funeral Speech.” 
Now, this is precisely what makes Greek history interesting to 
us, the ideals which we see in it. Take the history as a mere 
record of perpetually shifting alliances, jealousies, and strifes, 
and it is as dreary and as petty as the history of the 
veriest barbarians. Look at the life of the people, and 
we find an interest of the highest and most permanent kind. 
Mr. Abbott is not inclined to value very highly either the 
domestic or the foreign policy of his hero. Here he may or 
may not be right. He writes: “It is impossible to deny that 
he destroyed a form of government under which the city 
attained to the height of her prosperity.” That, of course, it 
is easy to say, and to a certain extent to prove. Athens had 
been prosperous under the institutions which Pericles helped 
to change, if not to destroy. But it may well be doubted 
whether he can be held responsible. Statesmen, however 
powerful, do not change or destroy to carry out theories of 
their own. Their policy expresses the tendencies of their age. 
The tendency of Pericles’ time, as it is the tendency of every 
time when a similar development has been reached, was 
towards democracy. It was not he that destroyed the institu- 
tions that hindered the advance; their time was come to pass 
away. Another charge is that “he plunged her into a hope- 
less and demoralising war.” On this point we scarcely 
possess the materials for an adequate judgment. The question 
is,—Could the Peloponnesian War have been avoided by any 
concession which would not have been equivalent to an abdica- 
tion by Athens of all that she prized in her position as a 
nation? The impression of many historians is that the war 
was inevitable. The aims of Athens were so alien to the 
habits of thought of which Sparta was the representative, that 
a collision was sure to come sooner or later. This is clearly 
Sir George Cox’s opinion (Greek Statesmen: Pericles, p. 73). 
Nor is it at all certain that the war was “hopeless.” If the 
fatal Sicilian expedition had never been undertaken, the end, 
as far as we can see, would have been wholly different from what 
it was. But be this as it may, the greatness of Pericles rests 
upon other grounds. We can hardly, indeed, believe that he 
was a destructive at home and a Chauvinist abroad, and so 
far we are inclined to dissent from some of Mr. Abbott’s con- 
clusions; but we quite agree with them that it was his 
Hellenism, not his statecraft, that made him a “ hero.” 

The most interesting part of the volume, accordingly, will 
be found in what refers to Athens in the first place, and 
Pericles only in the second,—and this often indirectly, or, 
indeed, by a connection which cannot be actually traced. The 
chapters which deal with the culture of the great city—its 
art as represented by Pheidias, its philosophy, typified by 
Anaxagoras (both intimate friends of the great leader), its 
poetry, as seen in the great trio of dramatists and by 
Aristophanes—are excellent; we can only wish that there 
was more of them. In short, whatever we may think of this 
or that theory or conclusion, any reader anxious to obtain a 
serviceable conception of the most characteristic of Greek 
peoples at the time of its supreme development, cannot do 
better than study this volume. 


THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION.+ 


THis volume consists of an account of the manuscripts pre- 
served at Blair Castle, the seat of the present head of the 
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ancient family of Murray, and continues a former report 
which was printed in the sixth report of the series. It also 
deals with manuscripts relating to the famous Border House 
of Home. As has been the praiseworthy custom in the past; 
the report is published at a price which can hardly cover the 
cost of printing; and the excellent index with which it is fur- 
nished relates to this volume alone, a. much better plan than 
that adopted in the “Letters and Papers” of massing the 
indices together. It is open to question whether the best 
method possible has been adopted with regard to the 
abstracting. If a manuscript is given in part verbatim 
and in part in paraphrase, obviously everything depends upon 
the ability of the person to whom the work of abstracting is 
committed ; and although this has not been painfully mani- 
fest in former reports, it may easily occur in the future 
that the opinion of the agent chosen by the Commissioners 
is widely different from that of some of his readers. And 
as the time has not yet come when these reports are read 
for amusement and casual instruction, though they might well 
be read for both, and as no ordinary scholar can properly 
estimate the importance of manuscripts in a series relating to 
several centuries, it is worth consideration whether it were not 
safer to give more documents verbatim. 

The Murray family, although powerful as early as the twelfth 
century, has not produced very many soldiers and states- 
men of considerable mark. In consequence, the present col- 
lection does not deal largely with men who played great parts 
in public affairs. But,as might be expected, it contains much 
that is curious as to the condition of Scotland at the various 
times at which the letters were written, and much of his- 
torical interest regarding the Revolution. Two letters, Nos. 
107 and 108, which ought to have been given in full, practi- 
cally settle the time and place of Dundee’s death, showing 
that it took place on the field at Killiecrankie, and not, as has 
been stated, at Blair Castle. Another, No. 126, gives a cir- 
cumstantial account of the tragical fate of Lady Dundee in 
the Castle of Antwerp at Utrecht. It seems that the roof of 
the upper room to which she had retired after dinner, fell in 
owing to the weight of the immense quantity of fuel stored 
above, and thus the theory of foul play must be dis- 
credited. The letters from the Low Countries give occasional 
but graphic accounts of the operations under Marlborough, 
to whom John, Marquis of Tullibardine, was aide-de-camp. 
Those from Lord George Murray and the famous Rob Roy 
have little except personal interest. Probably the corre- 
spondence relative to the rising of 1745 will, owing to the part 
taken by Lord George Murray, afford valuable information 
when properly calendared. At present Mr. Fraser can only 
supply a brief inventory. 


The Home family supplied soldiers, not by any means in- 
corruptible, for Border conflicts certainly from the thirteenth 
century onwards; but the earliest Home of note who is at 
the same time a historical character seems to have been that 
Sir Alexander Home who fell with his friend the Earl of 
Douglas at Verneuil. In the long series of raids which make 
up Border history before the Union, the Homes grew rich and 
powerful. Home Castle was occasionally captured by the 
English, as in 1548, and was garrisoned by the Queen and the 
Regent Morton ; as may be supposed, the Home estates were 
repeatedly pillaged. Alexander, fifth Lord Home, died in 
prison, but his son was in high favour with James VI, and 
was created first Earl of Home. It was his dogs that James 
on one occasion described as “ fleing feinds.” 

As might have been expected, most of the Home papers 
relate to lands ; they form a fine series of Charters, but many 
such series have been printed before. There are not wanting, 
however, documents which throw light on contemporary life 
and manners. Such are the various bonds of manrent and 
maintenance, the inventory of goods supplied to Lady Home 
by an Edinburgh draper in 1589-90, and a household book for 
1592. It is needless also to say that there is much informa- 
tion of a genealogical nature; notably as to the families of 
Ker, Hately, and Manderston, and of course with regard to 
the branches of the Home family. Thus, it seems clear that 
George, fourth Lord Home, did not die immediately after the 
Battle of Pinkie in 1547, but in 1549; and an agreement, never 
carried out, respecting the marriage of his son toa daughter 
of James V. by Elizabeth Beaton, is of some historical 
interest. 
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NEW CHINA AND OLD* 
Amone the many great problems pressing for solution upon the 
world, already in view of the dawn of the twentieth century, 
none looms through the clearing mist of the near future more 


pregnant with vast results to mankind than the issue of the 


evolution, now accomplishing itself less and less slowly, of 
the immense populations that occupy the varied and fertile 
lands lying between the Pacific Ocean and the great deserts of 
Tartary and Tibet. For upon the degree of organised civili- 
gation, as understood in the West, the three hundred millions 
of Chinamen may attain within the next twenty years, depend 
not only the fortunes of the oldest of existing States, but those 
of all Eastern Asia as well. Nor can the result be regarded with 
indifference by the West. The isolation of China is no longer 
safeguarded by the barrier of remote and inaccessible frontiers 
which sufficed in the past, and the Middle Kingdom must lag 
less and less behind the nations of the West in the march of 
nineteenth-century civilisation, at the peril of disintegration 
and destruction. In that event, another Mogul Empire might 
tempt the whole world to war; but the more probable history 
of the near future is of a very different character. For more 
than a quarter of a century, the rulers of China have appre- 
ciated to the. full the superiority of the material side of 
Western civilisation, and have begun to feel the inherent 
strength of China in relation to that of European countries. 
A new State, indeed, is in course of evolution which Western 
diplomacy will have to take -into more and more serious 
consideration, a State that must, should its unity be preserved, 
by its mere size and weight occupy a prominent place in the 
political ordering of the world. 

The problem, therefore, turns upon the preservation of that 
unity,—in other words, upon the result of the struggle 
between modern conditions and traditional habits of life and 
thought, which it is a principal object of the book before us 
to illustrate in the light of thirty years’ experience in Mid- 
China as a missionary of the Church of England. Archdeacon 
Moule, like his brother, the well-known Bishop, has devoted 
his great powers and his whole life to the service of the Chinese 
people. In those great centres of population, Ningpo, Hang- 
chow, and Shanghai, and throughout the provinces in which 
they are situated, he has laboured since 1861. He early 
obtained a thorough command of colloquial Chinese, and has 
thus been enabled, not only to bring himself as a Christian 
teacher and preacher into direct contact with the people, 
but to gather his experiences at first-hand from officials, 
gentry, tradesmen, and peasants. It would be no great 
praise to say that his hook is one of the best ever pub- 
lished on China; it is better to say simply that its few 
hundred pages afford a most accurate, lifelike, and sym- 
pathetic portraiture of the kind of human being who lies 
under the yellow skin of a Chinaman. To Western readers, 
the Chinaman is too often a mere strange creature with a 
pigtail, talking a still stranger jargon, and fed upon puppies 
and rats. The truth is, the Chinaman at bottom is very 
much as other men, and the forces that act upon men are 
just as readily obeyed on the plains watered by the Hoang-ho 
and the Yang-tze as elsewhere. The important thing is to 
know what these forces are, and this is just what Archdeacon 
Moule tells us, after a lucid and earnest fashion of his own, 
judging the Chinese justly, and explaining their defects 
without overlauding their virtues. 

It would take us too far to demonstrate that the immobility 
of China is due, not to any idiosyncrasy of the Chinese mind, 
but to the course of the history not so much of the Empire 
as of the people of China. We must start from the Confucian 
system, in its entirety probably of much later date than the 
philosopher, a system in reality less an ethical code than a 
plan of government. Its defect is twofold: in the first place, 
the people suffer not only for their own faults, but for those 
of their governors, including the Son of Heaven himself; 
secondly, the will of Heaven, which ought to rule the conduct 
of Emperor and people alike, is interpreted by the Emperor 
alone. Thus a form of government, democratic in principle in 
that its end is the good of the people at large, has become in 
practice an ordinary Oriental despotism, tempered by the 
right of rebellion, and softened by the entire absence of the 
military spirit, unnecessary since the consolidation of the 
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Empire—the secret of which has not yet been extracted from 
Chinese annals, if, indeed, it is to be found there—within 


inaccessible frontiers. For centuries the Chinese, surrounded 
by semi-barbarian peoples, were justified in regarding their 
own civilisation with an admiration that ensured both its 
permanency and its immobility, strengthened by the real 
ignorance and sham learning of the lettered classes, which 
still form the most serious hindrance to China’s full acceptance 
of the material, and in a much greater degree of the moral, 
aspects of Western civilisation. Of the literati, or gentry, as 
they are usually termed, the education at best endues them 
with a certain dialectical dexterity which is exercised wholly 
on subjects as devoid of intellectual interest as of practical 
importance. The themes selected for the annual examinations, 
as well as the essays written on them, sufficiently prove this, 
as do the meaningless and insincere proclamations issued from 
time to time by those high graduates who become Governors 
of Provinces; while diplomacy and commerce, where actual 
facts must be dealt with, afford fairer fields for the display of 
the Chinese intellect, and here the European finds it no easy 
task to hold his own. 

Neither Confucianism, however, save in the complacent 
spirit it engenders, nor Taouism nor Buddhism in their 
purer forms, present any serious obstacle to the evolu- 
tion of China in the direction of Western civilisation. It 
is scarcely too much to say that the principle of feng-shui 
practically alone stands in the way of material advance, and 
the worship of ancestors, with the ideas bound up therewith, 
bars the spread of Christianity, both dogmatic and ethical. 
Feng-shui, is not in itself the stupid superstition it is commonly 
supposed to be—the religious rites, indeed, of the Chinese 
that appear most grotesque to us, have or have had a good 
reason at bottom, not usually very difficult of discovery. 
Feng-shui or Wind- Water, is a sort of Pantheism of which the 
elements or aspects are Form, Number, Invisible fluid (breath, 
vapour, &c.), and the Energy that produces and maintains the 
order of Nature. This is by no means an unphilosophical 
conception ; itis the application of it that has become infected 
with superstitions of all kinds, resulting in a variety of 
geomantic processes for avoiding undue prominence of any of 
the above aspects which might impede the beneficial working 
of the others. Thus, railways and telegraphs were objected to 
mainly because no regard was paid in their construction to 
feng-shui principles, and when the Woosung line was opened, 
a soldier was bribed with a hundred dollars to demonstrate 
the danger of this neglect by throwing himself before the 
engine,—which he did, and the line was doomed, being 
eventually bought up by the Chinese Government and 
demolished. Nevertheless, as Archdeacon Moule asserts» 
feng-shui is rather “a spectre to be vigorously laid than a 
belief to be slowly eradicated.” Since adjoining villages have 
been made responsible for damage to telegraph-posts, these 
have remained uninjured, and are now regarded as harmless. 
In fact, the Chinaman is, with a little patience, peculiarly open 
to the logic of facts. 

The worship of ancestors is something more than a super- 
stition, and something beyond a philosophy. It is based upon 
the deepest and best of human feelings; it is an extension of 
the love children naturally entertain for their parents, to their 
remoter foregoers,—and such it doubtless was from the 
beginning. In China it is closely connected with the care of 
the grave, and the choice of a proper site for the repose of the 
dead. For, to quote the Archdeacon, the Chinese,— 

“Distinguish between an animus and an anima, the first being 
the breath of heaven and returning thither ; the second being the 
material or animal element, and returning to earth at death. The 
common people, modifying the distinction, suppose that the dead 
are chained to the tomb by the material soul, and that the 
spiritual nature hovers round the old home; and therefore, as 
there must be action and reaction of the two souls on one another, 
the comfort of the corpse makes the earthly soul complacent; and 
flashing complacency to the spiritual soul as well, prosperity to 
the house of the living is secured by some unseen influence.” 

A third part of the soul, we may add, inheres in the tablet 
hung in the ancestral hall and reverenced much as the Lares 
were in ancient Rome. 

Now, it is this worship of ancestors that has been a 
stumbling-block in the way of missionaries since the days of 
Ricci. That most able Jesuit, who died in 1610, treated 
ancestor-worship as a social rite which converts were to'be 





allowed to practise. But it was condemned as idolatrous by 
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Innocent X. in 1645. The condemnation, however, was in 
effect reversed; but in 1693 Maigrot reverted to it. Against 
this the Jesuits appealed, not to the Pope, but to the great 
Emperor Kanghsi, who adopted their conclusions, and even 
imprisoned those who rejected them. Finally, nevertheless, 
the worship of ancestors was pronounced pagan and idolatrous, 
and is not now sanctioned by the Catholic Church. Arch- 
deacon Moule asks why it should not be permitted. The 
answer depends upon the possibility of cleansing the rite from 
the superstitious practices with which it is at present asso- 
ciated. Perhaps this may be effected in time; the Arch- 
deacon seems to us a little over-sanguine in the matter. If, as 
appears likely, the material advance of China should weaken 
the principle of feng-shui, which is intimately bound up with 
ancestor-worship, the objectionable features of the latter may 
become more susceptible of elimination. It certainly would be 
a serious calamity to China, and something of a reproach to 
Christianity, were the spread of the Christian faith to inducea 
weakening of the filial virtues characteristic of the sons of 
Han. 

The book, which is well illustrated, is full of lively pictures 
of Chinese life. Archdeacon Moule knows the people 
thoroughly, and presents them to us in all moods and under 
all conditions. His account of a visit to a Mandarin’s yamen, 
and of the dinner there endured, is as amusing asit is realistic; 
but the aim of the book is much more to give an adequate 
view of Chinese life as a whole, and especially from the stand- 
point of a Christian missionary mainly interested in the 
success of his work, than to describe the mere external oddities 
of a race whom it is too often the fashion of Western peoples 
to abuse when they can, and laugh at when they cannot abuse. 

The chapter devoted to presenting the methods and results 
of missionary labour in China is extremely instructive and 
interesting, but we can scarcely do more than refer to it. The 
progress of Christianity is slow but certain. The most recent 
statistics give the Roman Catholics as 540,000, but the Hong 
Kong Register claims a million, under the care of 700 Euro- 
pean Bishops and priests and 560 native priests. Of Protes- 
‘tant missionaries, including ladies married and single, there 
were in 1890, 1,295, but the number of native communicants 
is only some 37,000, and of adherents about 100,000. These 
figures, however, are reassuring when contrasted with those 
of 1877,—13,000 communicants and 40,000 adherents. The 
‘truth is, that until the literati (gentry) are got at, none but 
the slowest progress can be expected. And to get at this 
class the missionary must be more than a preacher in the collo- 
quial language; he must possess an adequate knowledge of the 
written language, and be well acquainted with the classics, 
‘and the fundamental principles of Buddhism and Taouism. 
For this learning a basis might be more easily laid in this 
country than in China, and it is to be regretted that so few 
‘opportunities exist for acquiring it, and that such as do exist 
are so little used. With it the missionary would be much 
better equipped for steering a prudent course amid the rocks 
and shoals of Chinese popular life. 


IS THE FREE VILLAGE COMMUNITY A MYTH?* 


Mrs. ASHLEY and her husband, Professor Ashley, have done 
good service in presenting in English form M. Fustel de 
Coulanges’s admirable essay on the question,—Whether the 
original condition of land-tenure was that of Free Village 
Communities, or what has been called the Mark system, or 
was based on private property and slavery? It is not too 
much to say that in this short book of a hundred and fifty 
pages, M.de Coulanges has annihilated the Mark theory. At 
all events, the warmest supporter of that theory will be driven 
to admit that it will require, so far as France, Germany, and 
England are concerned, to be reconstructed from the bottom 
on better and entirely different evidence from that on which it 
was supposed to be founded. Every one knows what vogue 
the Free Village Community theory has had; how, started by 
Von Maurer in Germany, popularised by Sir Henry Maine in 
England, and confirmed, as was alleged, by the researches of 
scholars alike in India and in Russia, among the Greeks 
and among the Romans, it has made the round of the world. 
It has been pressed into the service of politicians to support 
the most opposite doctrines, from the Conservatism of Sir 
Henry Maine to the communistic Radicalism of Mr. Henry 

* The Origin of Property in Land. By Fustel de Coulanges. Translated by 
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George. Yet M. de Coulanges has shown that it was supported 
in its origin by the most slender evidence, and accepted with 
very slight examination, and that the very facts on which 
it was based are, when properly considered in connection with 
their context, the strongest evidence against it. 

M. de Coulanges was well known twenty years ago for his 
famous book, La Cité Antique, which every Don at Oxford re. 
commended every honour-man (now verging on the “ forties ”) 
to read before going in for Greats. Nor is this the first of his 
works bearing on ancient land-tenures. But though he is one 
of the earliest and the most trenchant, he is not, in truth, the 
first or the most original of the opponents of the “ Mark” 
theory. The first check it received was from Mr. Seebohn, in 
his industrious, scientific, and most interesting book, The 
English Village Community, which eight years ago met, we are 
happy to think, with an early and most favourable acceptance 
in these columns. Mr. Seebohm, starting with the manor of 
Hitchin and the remnants of its open-field system as it still 
exists, worked steadily backwards through old maps, manor. 
court records, the Hundred Rolls, the Domesday of St. 
Paul’s, the “ Boldon Book ” of Durham, and Domesday itself, 
up to the laws of Ine, and at each successive stage pointed out 
that, instead of the village community becoming more and 
more of a community, and more and more free, it became less 
and less of a community, and more and more servile; and 
instead of the lord of the manor being seen to be an indi- 
vidual coming in by violence from without and lowering the 
status of the rest, the oldest records show more and more the 
lord as the centre of the system, and the only one with status 
at all, the rest his slaves or servile tenants-at-will. Then, 
turning to the Continent, he showed that the Barbarians’ 
Laws, alike among Franks, Germans (Alamanni), and Bava- 
rians, and the most ancient charters, mainly gifts to religious 
houses—the very documents on which the Free Mark theory 
is based—were evidence that among the Teutonic nations on 
the Continent the earliest state of landed property was that 
of manorial lordship, not that of village freemen. In fine, he 
demonstrated that in landed property as in other matters 
there has been not depression from a paradisaical state of 
freedom and equality of status and property, but continued 
evolution from slavery and inequality. But Mr. Seebohm, 
though he says, “ These curious and numerous instances on 
which this writer [Von Maurer] relied as evidence of the mark- 
system, and as remains of a once free German village com- 
munity, turn out in fact to be further instances of ” the 
manorial system, does not directly attack and refute Von 
Maurer. This M. de Coulanges has now done, and, as we said, 
absolutely annihilates him. 

As to the oft-quoted passages from Cesar and Tacitus about 
the economic state of the Germans, we need not linger over 
them. What would be the value of Lord Wolseley’s account of 
the system of land-tenure among the Ashantees, or that of 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s of the ownership of land in Chinese 


.Tibet ? But we may say that, while it is fairly clear that 


either Cxesar was not so well-informed as Tacitus, or that the 
hundred and fifty years which had elapsed had changed a 
pastoral into an agricultural people, Tacitus’s remarks are, to 
say the least, as compatible with the manorial and the three- 
field system, as with the free village community, and dis- 
tinctly point to preedial slavery as a German institution. 

It was, however, on the Leges Barbarorum and early 
chartularies that Von Maurer mainly relied, and these 
M. de Coulanges has now turned against him. He even 
denies that there ever was such a thing as “the mark.” The 
common meaning of the mark was the march or boundary, 
and when a man granted land “with its boundaries and 
marks,” he granted it by its boundaries; he did not grant it 
“with its boundaries and districts held in common.” Ina 
passage in the Bavarian Laws, “de terminis ruptis,” on a dis- 
pute as to boundaries, the disputants are called com-marcan', 
i.e., not men who dwell in the same territory, but “men with a 
common boundary,” “ marchers ;” and this very passage shows 
that private property, not common property, was referred to, 
as “each disputant makes a declaration that he has inherited 
the lands.” Again, Maurer aids his theory by quoting three 
passages of the Burgundian Laws, in each of which the word 
“common” is used,—‘in silva communi,” “in campo com- 
muni,” “silvaram et pascuarum communionem.” M. de 
Coulanges quotes in each case the whole passage. In the 
first, the question is one between a Roman and a Burgundian, 
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co-owners of an estate on which the Burgundian settled down 
as an uninvited hospes, or “guest.” The next refers to 
co-owners of a field. And the last refers to a Roman, not 
Burgundian, legal provision as to the “ common of pasturage” 
enjoyed by certain neighbouring owners. 


As to Von Maurer’s use of the charters, he points out that 
Von Maurer wishes to make out that while arable land might 
be held privately, woods and forests and meadows and pastures 
were still common. But among the ten thousand charters 
printed, there are dozens which grant mansions (mans?) with 
“lands, vineyards, meadows, woods.” In fact, the “ general 
words” used in these early charters include “ meadows and 
pastures, woods, waters, water-courses,” as well as land—i.e., 
arable land—exactly as they did in England up to the passing 
of the Conveyancing Act, and refer to private property in 
them just as certainly in 800 as they did in 1800. And even 
in those documents in which the word “mark” has become 
synonymous with a district, the district is the “villa” or 
manor, with its slaves and serfs, and its private woods and 
forests held by a lord, not a village held by equal freemen. 
No doubt there was among the serfs, or villeins, the tenants 
of the manor, a certain community of cultivation, and a 
common enjoyment of the wood and waste of the manor; but 
that community was one of service and tenure, not of owner- 
ship. The free village community owning the land in common, 
must take rank with the noble savage and the people of the 
Golden Age, as a figment of the literary imagination less 
hopeful than the truth of historical facts which reveal the 
slow evolution of the serf into the copyholder, the free tenant, 
the freeholder, and the leaseholder. 





*,* We should guard our readers against supposing that the 
reviewer of Von Moltke’s Franco-German War of 1870-71 had before 
him the English translation, which, indeed, appears full of errors 
very mystifying to the reader. The review was written entirely on 
the German book. But it was well to inform our readers that an 
English translation, or what professed to be one, had appeared, 
though the reviewer had not had the opportunity of comparing it 
with the original. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

Comrades True. By Elinor Davenport Adams. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This is a really good book for children 
The two children, who are, so to speak, the hero and the heroine 
(there is, quite rightly, nothing particularly heroic about them), 
have adventures which sometimes verge on the extravagant ; but 
they are worth reading about. Their friendship and their fallings- 
out are both described with plenty of spirit and fun. ‘Tommy ” 
{a girl’s name in this instance, it should be explained), is. given 
to books; Conrad is musical. But they agree to sympathise with 
each other's tastes, and set up a constant and loyal friendship. Of 
the more serious part of the book, Conrad’s relations to his step- 
father, we can speak with equal praise. 


King Must. By “Ethel.” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—The 
writer points in this well-written little story a very useful moral, 
—pay your debts, and if you cannot afford what you want, whether 
for yourself or for any one else, do without it. We always doubt 
whether people learn from anything but experience. Still, this 
simple little story ought to be effective. 


In the Days of Mozart. By Lily Watson. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —Miss Watson has made a judicious use of the character 
of Mozart. He appears occasionally in the course of the story, as 
the precocious child and lad who astonished Germany by his early 
genius. The hero of the tale is a young musician unknown to 
fame, who leaves his home sooner than sacrifice the great ambition 
of his life, and dies before he reaches it. He makes an interesting 
figure, as does also his sister and protector, Elsa. All the acces- 
Sories of the story are very well put in. Maria Theresa, kindly 
but imperious; the lovely Marie Antoinette, for whom the young 
musician cherishes a romantic passion; the foppish Minister, 
Kaunitz; and the calm, benevolent Haydn, with his evenly 
balanced mind, so happily free from the common defects of the 
artistic temperament,—these go to make up an excellent little 


Peeing ” for the drama which this very pleasing story unfolds 
or us, 


Aboveboard. By W. C. Metcalfe. (J. Nisbet and Co.)—This 


— of a cruise is about as full of adventures as it can well be, 


wing, in addition, a meeting with a pirate and a visit, pro- 





longed, we might add, to an iceberg. From the style of the 
nautical expressions, the meeting with the pirate seems to us to 
savour of an anachronism; but there is plenty of “go” in the 
narrative, and the incidents succeed each other with a very 
plausible probability. The element of love barely makes its 
appearance at all, but Aboveboard is a fair specimen of a 
“Christmas yarn.” The illustrations are, as usual in these tales 
of adventure, simply detestable; fortunately for the book, they 
are very few. 


A Trio of Cousins. By Mrs. G. E. Morton. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co.)—This “Tale of 1791” is a very curious production. 
The story has but the smallest modicum of interest. One cousin 
is the good young woman of the tale; another is a Republican, who 
is indiscreet enough to say, “ Down with the King and the Royal 
Family!” and gets into trouble accordingly ; the third is a Sister 
of Charity, who sees the error of her ways and returns to the 
Protestant fold. Everybody else prospers in his or her way. The 
style is distinctly tedious and frequently incorrect. What does 
Mrs. Morton mean by “ palatine extravagance ” ? 


Talks to Girls. By “One of Themselves.” “On the Difficulties, 
Duties, and Joys of a Girl’s Life.” (S.P.C.K )—This is a most ex- 
cellent little volume,—just what a girl would gladly read, and 
which could not fail to be of the greatest use to her at a time 
when she often needs help, and is afraid to ask for it. In many 
cases she has no one to ask. Few realise the difficulties of girls’ 
lives. As the author says :—“ It is a time, in many cases, during 
which a girl is a trial both to herself and to her friends; because 
her aspirations and ideas are then forming themselves, trying to 
grow in the midst of a new life which is sometimes a very sad as 
well as a very happy one.” We desire most highly to recommend 
these papers, perhaps chiefly for girls of the upper-middle class. 
They are simple and thoroughly practical, especially in their 
free and fearless treatment of real difficulties and dangers chiefly 
known only to girls themselves. 


Work, Wait, Win. By Ruth Lamb. (Nisbet and Co.)—A 
pleasant, wholesome story, which per haps would have been better 
told in the third person. John Simpson finds at the age of six- 
teen that he has just £500 in the world, his father having lost 
in speculation the property to which he had naturally looked 
forward. He faces the facts, gets a place at a railway-station as 
ticket-clerk, rises in process of time till he becomes station- 
master, and—but why pursue the story? Our readers will not 
find the time unpleasantly spent, if they discover the end for 
themselves. We may tell them that there is a wealthy old cousin, 
a single old lady of eccentric ways, somewhat caricatured, by-the- 
way, we think. With such a dea ex machin4 at hand, it is possible 
that things turn out well. 


Little Merrymakers. Illustrated by Constance Haslewood 
(Frederick Warne and Co.)—A volume of pretty little pictures 
and moderate verses. But might we suggest to the illustrator 
that the young persons whom she figures in “St. Valentine’s 
Day ” and “ All Hallows’ Eve” are far too young for love-making ? 
There is much to be said for the old-fashioned people who thought 
that this “ nonsense ” ought to be kept out of the way of boys and 
girls as much as possible. 


An Inca Queen. By J. Evelyn. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co.)—The writer of this story has so much foundation of reality 
as may be gained from personal knowledge of the scene in which 
it is laid,—such, at least, is the impression left upon us by reading 
it. But a more extravagantly improbable tale we have never 
seen. Mr. Evelyn knows what he is doing. “If I had read this 
in a book,” says one of the characters, “I should have said that 
the author is drawing it a little too strong.” And, indeed, that two 
young Englishmen should find a lost city of the Incas governed 
by the daughter of a long-lost uncle, is about as far as romance 
can well go. We doubt whether it is judicious to go quite so 
far. The story is briskly told and full of incident, and would 
have been—shall we say not aggressively improbable but for these 
coincidences? We feel bound to offer a word of remonstrance 
against the illustrations. When the text is to be faced by the 
picture, the artist might at least read it. Page 103 gives us a 
picture of the “ Daughter of the Incas” on her throne. “On her 
right hand, with bared head, stood the High Priest.” He is in- 
visible. So is the “little Indian boy” who “knelt on the steps at 
her feet.” 

Possible Plauvs for Private Players. By Constance O’Brien. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—We may include under this heading a 
little volume which certainly may give a great deal of entertain- 
ment. Itcontains four plays which are certainly possible, because 
they have been already acted, which do not require many characters 
(two are for five, and two are for four), which can be presented 
without any very elaborate scenery and accompaniments, and 
which are harmless. They are meant, it must be understood, for 
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grown-up people rather than children.——“ Twenty Minutes” 
Drawing-Room Duologues, by Harriet L. Childe Pemberton (same 
publishers), is another volume of easy pieces for performance by 
amateur actors. Brevity and simplicity in the matter of scenery 
are among their recommendation. The title of “ Twenty Minutes ” 
is given them, as far as we can make out, because most of them 
require a shorter time for performance, and one of them a longer. 
As far as we have examined them, they seem sufficiently well 
adapted for their purpose. 

The Humours of Cynicus. (Published at his Studio, 59 Drury 
Lane.)—No little trouble and money have been spent on this 
volume. The drawings are good, and often funny, while 
the colouring is decidedly successful. But we really do not see 
for whom the volume is meant. ‘“Cynicus,” in some verses which 
have at least the merit of being well-intentioned, tells us that his 
task is— 

, “To wake a smile, 

To smooth one wrinkle on the brow of care, 

To aid some sorry heart 
The numerous petty il!s of life to bear.” 
This, of course, is a facon de parler. People in trouble do not take 
up comic pictures to find comfort, nor do they find that caricatures 
help them to bear even the pettiest evils of life. Yet there is a 
use even in the slightest sketches of a humorous kind, only they 
must not be taken so seriously as to be produced with all this 
ceremony of good paper and print, skilful colouring, and hand- 
some binding. They suit rather some form very much more common 
and cheap.. Some (those, e.g., on pp. 8 and 11) are, we are bound 
to say, vulgar and offensive. We cannot honestly recommend in 
any way a volume in which they are found. 

Born in the Purple. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet and Co.)—A 
‘Baroness in her own right” is an interesting personage, espe- 
cially when she is young, pretty, and rich, and Mrs, Marshall has 
made doubtless a judicious choice in selecting such a heroine for 
her story. The construction of the tale is not very skilful. If 
the dispossession of Rosalind in favour of her niece (curiously 
called “cousin” on p. 330, as she was child of a half-brother), 
surprised any of the actors in the story, it certainly does not sur- 
prise the reader, who has foreseen it all along. Rosalind accepts 
her dethronement with good-humour, and is rewarded by marriage 
to a model clergyman ; the second heroine accepts a middle-aged 
suitor; and the scapegrace of the story is reformed. Mrs. Mar- 
shall must really attend to punctuation a little more. How absurd 
the following reads for want of a comma after “ now ” !—“ There 
were also several farmers, who farmed their own lands, and were 
of the rough-and-ready type of small squire, now like the private 
banker, but seldom seen.’——From the same author and 
publisher we have also received My Lady Bountiful.—The 
heroine of this story, though she is not a Baroness, is a rich 
woman. She and her little brother are left to the charge of an 
uncle who has never forgiven the marriage of her mother,—left, 
it should be said, with a very considerable income of their own. 
The uncle, who is a proverb over all the country-side for hardness, 
feels bound to accept the charge,—why, it is difficult to say, for a 
refusal would have been perfectly legal, as such burdens cannot 
be imposed on a man against his will. The reader will under- 
stand that all turns out for good, though the little brother has 
his life shortened to bring about the good result. The story 
enforces an excellent moral, and is generally attractive; buf 
neither this nor “ Born in the Purple” are in the author’s best 
manner. 

Toilers in Art. Edited by Henry C. Ewart. (Isbister and Co.) 
—Here are eighteen sketches of artists, English and Continental, 
living or dead, by various writers. The first is “‘ John Tenniel,” 
by Robert Walker. Almost continuously for now twenty-seven 
years, Mr. Tenniel has contributed the cartoon to Punch. Mr. 
George Tinsworth and his “ Bible Terra-Cottas”’ are described 
by Miss Mary Harrison. Other English artists are: “ Frederic 
Shields ” (whose career is described by himself) ; ‘Charles Henry 
Bennett,” by Joseph Swain ; “Thomas Faed,” by Robert Walker. 
Of deceased artists there are: ‘George John Pinwell,” by Joseph 
Swain; “Frederic Walker,” by Joseph Swain ; “‘ Thomas Bewick,” 
by D. C. Thomson ; “ John Flaxman,” by A. G. Atkinson. Foreign 
artists described are Léon Lhermitte, Oskar Pletsch, Jean Paul 
Laurine, Frangois Louis Frangais, Chintreuil and Lavieille, Joseph 
Israels, Alexis Haslamoff, and Maxime Lalaune. This will be a 
useful volume for giving an idea of art from the personal side, 
always an effective way of viewing it. 





Nervous Exhaustion: its Causes, Outcome, and Treatment. By 
Walter Tyrrell, M.R.C.S. Eng. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
We can claim no authority to pass any professional opinion on a 
work which, like this, is purely medical; but we may draw our 
readers’ attention to an interesting and, as it seems to a lay 
judgment, very sagacious view of the maladies which imply or 








consist in loss of nerve-power, such as suppressed gout, hysteria, 
neuralgia, insomnia, chorea, epilepsy, melancholia, and general 
loss of mental control. The author’s view is, that all this class 
of maladies are, as a rule, whether they be hereditary in their 
origin or not,—and very often they are hereditary,—extremely 
gradual and slow in their onset, arising as they do from 
deep-rooted constitutional causes. He maintains, therefore, that 
they can be successfully combated only by very cautious and 
gradual remedies, remedies which do not cause any reaction, 
but which slowly steal into the system, and restore its strength 
by gradually accumulating, without stimulating, the resources 
from which nerve-power is derived. Strong nerve-tonics are, he 
thinks, in such cases mischievous, and sedatives positively 
injurious. He finds most benefit from extremely minute doses of 
nerve-tonic, doses so minute that they cause no reaction. And, 
of course, he regards a healthy plan of life, with air, exercise, and 
nutritive food, as of the first importance. Mr. Tyrrell’s little 
book will certainly interest lay as well as professional readers. 


THEOLOGY AND CritTicism.—The Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Colossians, Thessalonians, and Timothy, by the Rev. W. F. Sadler 
(G. Bell and Sons), and from the same author and publishers, 
Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews,—useful works both of them, in 
which the homiletic element is prominent.——The Epistle to the 
Hebrews. With Notes. By C. J. Vaughan,D.D. (Macmillan.)— 
Nothing could be better than the few pages which Dean Vaughan 
devotes to the question of authorship. His view is, that tho 
Epistle is eminently Pauline in some respects, but not St. Paul’s, 
differing from the Apostle’s work in its literary characteristics 
especially. But he is not prepared to substitute any other name 
for the Apostle’s; if he is inclined to any one, it is to Barnabas. 
Turning to one of the most difficult passages in the Epistle, 
the account of Melchizedek, we find an exposition of admirable 
simplicity, which we venture to quote :—“ The silence of Scrip- 
ture as to the parentage and ancestry of Melchizedek, as 
to his birth and death, the way in which he suddenly 
steps forth for one mysterious interview with the father of 
the faithful, and then retires again into profound mystery 
without one hint given as to the termination of either his life or 
his ministry,—all this serves to make him, and seems to have 
been designed to make him, a type of One to whom such super- 
natural characteristics actually belong.” In xii., 2, Dr. Vaughan 
notes the distinction between “‘ witnesses ” and “ spectators.” The 
great heroes of faith, in virtue of that faith, were witnesses to 
Him in whom they believed: whether they were spectators of our 
conflict or not, it scarcely concerns us. We need not commend 
this book to readers who know the quality of Dr. Vaughan’s 
works.—Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth. By a Layman. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The Word. By the Rev. T. 
Mozley, M.A. (Longmans.)——The Golden Censer: being a Selection 
from the Prayers of the Saints. With Notes and Indices by Mr. 
Edward Liddell. (Same publishers.) 


Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814. By Imbert de Saint- 
Amand. Translated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—There is not much—indeed, there could not be much— 
about Marie Louise in this volume. She was Empress-Regent 
during the absence of Napoleon at the seat of war, but her 
government was little more than a shadow. She left Paris with 
her little son—who, by-the-way, vehemently resisted, crying out, 
“ Now that papa is away, I’m master here”—on March 28th. Just 
a week later her husband abdicated. All that the Empress had 
really done was to implore her father to accept Napoleon’s offers 
of peace. But the Austrian Emperor, whatever he may have 
wished, was powerless. About the invasion of 1814 there is much 
that is interesting in this volume. 


Mr. Percy M. Stone is engaged on a work of very considerable 
interest, The Architectural. Antiquities of the Isle of Wight from the 
Eleventh to the Sixteenth Centuries. (The Author, 16 Great Marl- 
borough Street.) We have received two parts, the first taking in 
“The East Medine,” the names of Arreton, Bonchurch, Godshill, 
Quarr Abbey, Whippingham, and Wootton, with others; the 
second “The West Medine,” with Appuldurcombe, Nunwell, 
and Saynham. Both civil and ecclesiastical buildings are dealt 
with, being described with copious illustrations and carefully 
collected information, historical and archwological_— We have 
also received the last series of a very handsome work, Bush 
Friends in Tasmania, by Louisa Anne Meredith. (Macmillan.)— 
By “Bush Friends,” are meant natives, flowers, fruits, and 
insects.” These Mrs. Meredith describes with pen and pencil, 
both skilful, though it is in the latter that her special gift may be 
said to lie. Here are some of her verses :— 

“ We have no ‘ daisies pied’ to pick, 
No cows'ips to make wine of, 


We see not e en the blessed stars 
Our childhood loved the shine of, 
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I yearn for distant dear ones here, 
‘or Old World art and beauty, 
But guardians twain still cheer my heart, 
God’s love and woman’s duty. 


That sheddeth mercies o’er our path, 
How far beyond deserving! 

This bindeth in content this heart 
Too prone to errant swerving.” 


Another handsome illustrated work is In the Days When We Went 
Hog-hunting, by J. Moray Brown. (John Haddon and Co.) 


Fathers of the English Church. By Frances Phillips. Second 
Series. (Bemrose and Sons.)—This second series of “Short 
Sketches for Young Readers” contains the lives of St. Richard 
of Chichester, William of Wykeham, Matthew Parker, and Laud. 
These may be generally commended, the last and most difficult, 
the life of Laud, showing a candid appreciation of the Arch- 
bishop’s merits and demerits. Many would not strike the balance 
so much in Laud’s favour; but Miss Phillips’s view of him is 
intelligible and defensible. In the life of Parker she seems to 
say, but can hardly mean, that the doctrines for which the 
Marian martyrs died were “violent and impious attacks” on 
Mary’s faith, which almost justified her acts. ‘“ Warm-hearted ” 
is scarcely an epithet which we should apply to the Queen. As 
to Parker’s consecration, Miss Phillips does not grapple with the 
real difficulty, that the form was inadequate. Dr. Lingard, who 
rejects the foolish ‘ Nag’s Head’ story, remarks that the words of 
consecration might have been addressed to anybody. 

We may mention various manuals, &c., of a more or less techni- 
¢al kind, which perform a useful function, while they can scarcely 
be said to have literary pretensions. The title is generally suffi- 
cient to indicate their purpose :—The Brookjield Stud of Old English 
Breeds of Horses. By Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M.P. (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co.)——Andrew Thomson’s Yachting Guide and Tide- 
Table, 1891. (Thames Yacht Agency.) Riding, by W. A. Kerr, 
V.C. (Bell and Sons) ; and by the same author and publishers, 
Riding for Ladies. These two, and Athletics, by H. H. Griffin, belong 
to“The All-England Series.”——The Official Guide to the London 
and North-Western Railway. (Cassell and Co.) Sericulture ; 
or, Ancient and Modern Silk Fabrics. (Liberty and Co.)—— 
Woodwork. By George St. John. (Blackwood and Sons.) ——The 
Telescope, by Joseph W. Williams (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), 
a volume of the “ Young Collector Series.” —— Writing-Desk Book, 
by Charles Nisbet and Dora Lemon (Saxon and Co.), a handy 
guide to spelling, punctuation, kc.——A Treatise on the Cooking of 
Big Joints). By Henry Wren. (Alex. Gardner.)——Drinks a la 
Mode. By Mrs. De Salis. (Longmans.)——Drinking-Water and Ice 
Supplies. By T. Mitchell Prudden, M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—A Manual of Practical Electro-Therapeutics, by Arthur Harris, 
M.D., and H. Newman Lawrence; and Norris's Nursing Notes, by 
Rachel Norris (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.), two volumes of 
the “ Nursing Record Series.” 

The Queen’s Commission By Captain G. J. Younghusband. 
(John Murray.)—Captain Younghusband proposes to tell his 
readers how to prepare for, to obtain, and finally use the com- 
mission. Naturally the first question which engages his attention 
is the choice between the public school and the “crammer,” a 
choice which he decides emphatically in favour of the former. If 
you doubt, he says, “go to Sandhurst and Woolwich, and ask 
there ‘Where do you get your best cadets from?’...... go to 
the colonels of regiments and ask them the same question regard- 
ing their young officers.” Chapters are devoted to the choice of 
the branch, the way through the Militia, Sandhurst, Woolwich, the 
way through the ranks (not recommended, the dissuasion being 
enforced by the tragic story of “Gentleman Bob”), the Staff 
College, and various other matters. On all the author has highly 
useful information to give. One of the most important sections of 
the work relates to the private income required by an officer. In 
England, English stations, and the Colonies in general, £10 per 
month is required for an infantry officer. In India, a man can live 
on his pay, but, to be comfortable, should have £50 per annum 
more. In the cavalry regiments, £500 or £300 is required. 

The World Grown Young, by William Herbert (W. H. Allen 
and Co.), is an account of how an imaginary Mr. Philip Adams, 
“millionaire and philanthropist,’ sought to reform the world 
during the years 1894-1914. Mr. Herbert puts into the shape of 
atale his notion of the “gospel of wealth.” We are not quite 
sure whether it would be wise to wish for the advent of such a 
reformer; but readers will not find it uninteresting to judge for 
themselves from reading The World Grown Young. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. have published the 
first of a series of tabular sheets which promises to be of some 
Service to students of history. The idea of the author—Miss A. 
M. Christie—is to present at one view the names of the leading 
Personages and events of a given century, in such a way as to 
show their chronological order, and the length of each important 
life. In the specimen before us, The Historical Chart of the Thir- 











teenth Century, the sheet is ruled vertically into ten main divisions, 
each division being also ruled in fainter lines to indicate single 
years. The first letter of each person’s name is placed at the year 
of his birth, and a horizontal line is extended from this point to 
show the period during which he lived. Above are the names 
and dates of the leading Sovereigns and of the Popes; below there 
are, first the chief statesmen and writers of England, and’then 
the names of the most notable personages in. European history, 
It is intended, we believe, to treat each century successively in a 
single sheet on a similar plan. To a class-teacher giving a course 
of lessons on the annals of a special period, or to a student 
engaged in private reading, this simple device will be useful, as it 
presents to the eye an easily intelligible picture of contemporary 
lives and events. It is probable that a few minor improvements 
may be advantageously made in the remaining sheets of the series, 
—e.g., by a clearer distinction in type between the most significant 
and the least significant names, by the avoidance of the arrange- 
ment of some of the type at right-angles to the rest, and by 
fuller particulars respecting the claims of the more obscure 
personages whose names are included in the chart. But the 
plan is a good one, and presents some practical advantages not 
often possessed in chronological tables. 


Notes on Men, Women, and Books. By Lady Wilde. (Ward 
and Downey.)—These “ Notes” are reviews, mainly of authors of 
eminence and their works, contributed by Lady Wilde to divers 
periodicals, and now presented to the reading public in a volume 
of ‘‘selected essays.” True, the book contains no positive state- 
ment to this effect, but it is a sure inference, and some of the 
essays seem to have been reproduced with little alteration. For 
instancée, Miss Martineau is described as having “only recently 
passed from amongst us,” and her “ Literary Celebrities ” is dealt 
with as though it were a new book. Disinterred essays are not 
generally lively reading; but to every rule there is an exception, 
and Lady Wilde’s “ Notes” are lively, which is another way of 
saying they are entertaining. We doubt whether there is a dull 
passage in the book; if there be, we have failed to find it. She 
writes forcibly and fluently, and though we may dissent from 
her opinions, it is impossible not to admire the dignity with which 
she delivers them, and the flavour of infallibility which she imparts 
to them. Her Ladyship neither falters nor hesitates; we can 
hardly read a page without being reminded of Lord Melbourne’s 
famous saying,—that he wished he was as cock-sure of anything 
as Tom Macaulay was of everything. Moreover, she never commits 
the mistake of letting her critical judgment get the better of her 
private views. What she thinks, she says with no uncertain 
voice, and brilliantly and vigorously withal. Yet her verdicts 
are not always based on sound reason, and she makes some 
palpably bad shots. Daniel O’Connell is a great favourite with 
our author, and she praises him “sky-high.” He is not only a 
hero sans peur et sans tache, but a type of manly beauty. She 
waxes so enthusiastic about him, indeed, that she halts in her 
grammar. His eyes, she says, were “chameleon.” A long upper- 
lip is generally regarded as a defect,—the simiade have it in 
perfection. Lady Wilde regards it as “truly Celtic,” and 
indicative of genius. Need we say that O’Connell had a long 
upper-lip? She thinks, or did think when she wrote this essay, 
that Repeal was only a “ captivating hypothesis ;” that there was 
nothing in it by which the senses of the people could be captivated. 
“A republic, on the contrary, is an object which could easily 
enlist the passions of the lower classes,” because the moment it 
becomes the government of the country, certain great benefits 
must accrue, “such as the diminution of taxes by the abolition 
of an expensive Royalty.” It is surely a long time since these 
words were penned, for of all Christian governments (save the 
Swiss, which is sui generis, and the Russian, also sui generis), 
republics are the most extravagant and corrupt. France is the 
most heavily taxed of European countries. The United States 
spend more in political pensions than the Germans spend on 
their “ bloated armaments,” and maintain their presidential 
system of government at a cost greater than the cost of half-a- 
dozen Royalties ; while in Central and South America, “ Republic ” 
is but another name for frequent revolution and intermittent 
anarchy. We have no right to assume that Ireland under 
Home-rule would not speedily be a prey to the worst evils which 
afflict the republics alike of the Old World and the New. But Lady 
Wilde’s book is much more concerned with literature than politics ; 
and all her essays are worth reading, those on Calderon, Miss 
Martineau, and Lady Blessington especially so. 


The Blind Apostle, and A Heroine of Charity. By Kathleen 
O’Meara. (Burns and Oates.)—In this new volume of “The 
Bells of the Sanctuary,” there are presented two biographies of 
human as well as of religious interest. Gaston de Ségur, who 
was born in 1820 and died in 1880, reminds one, indeed, not a little 
of Ignatius Loyola, although slighter, gentler, and not possessed 
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of such a dominating personality. He seems to have inherited 
his special traits of character from his mother, a “ daughter of the 
famous General Rostopchine, who was Governor of Moscow in 1812, 
and who gave the heroic order to set fire to the city when Napoleon 
was advancing with his conquering legions to take possession of 
it.” His father intended him for the diplomatic service, but from 
the first he was divided between piety and painting. He at one 
time studied under Paul Delaroche; and that great artist even 
said of him: ‘You may do what you will with him, and put him 
to what career you like; his vocation is to be a painter, and to be 
a great painter.” From an early age, however, he seems to 
have been subject to inflammation of the eyes, which was the 
precursor of total blindness, and this would probably have 
rendered an artistic career an impossibility in any case. He 
soon abandoned the diplomatic service, which he had entered, 
for the priesthood. His devotion and hard work at Rome, to 
which he had gravitated, had made him a persona grata to the then 
Pope, who finally sent him to Paris as Prothonotary Apostolic, 
with the right to assume the dignity of Bishop. Monsignor 
de Ségur was a favourite with Napoleon III., although he had, of 
course, no fellowship with the corrupt works of that monarch’s 
Court; but it is by his missionary, and not by his semi-diplomatic 
works, that he will be remembered. His biography is, of course, 
written from the intensely Roman Catholic point of view; yet 
even Protestant readers will allow that the “ Blind Apostle” 
deserves nine out of ten of the good things that are here said of 
him. “A Heroine of Charity” is not so near our time as the 
Bishop, as she lived and laboured in the time of the Fronde. Her 
story, however, is not less gracefully told, or less worth telling. 


Biographical Sketch of David Milne Home. By his Daughter, 
G. M. H. (David Douglas, Edinburgh.)—This is a brief and 
unpretentious sketch of the life of a Scotch country gentleman— 
and advocate by profession—who took a much deeper interest in 
scientific and other matters than most men of his class and time. 
The son of a Captain in the Royal Navy who gained considerable 
distinction in the service, and rose to the position of Admiral, 
David Milne—he took the additional name of Home when, in 
1852, his wife succeeded to certain properties—was, during a life 
which lasted between 1805 and 1890, a figure of some note, although 
of the second order, in the Scotland of his day. He might have 
achieved considerable success at the Bar, and actually filled the 
position of Advocate Depute. On the death of his father, however, 
he practically abandoned the legal profession, and gave himself 
up to county business and those scientific pursuits which were to 
him something more than a mere relaxation. He was a keen 
antiquarian, meteorologist, and geologist, and took an active part 
in the movement which ended in the establishment of an Observa- 
tory on Ben Nevis. An earnestly religious man of the old- 
fashioned sort, Mr. Milne Home looked with but little favour 
on “innovations” in Presbyterian worship. Yet he was much 
attracted by the preaching of Frederick Robertson of Brighton, 
and made his acquaintance. Altogether, this story of the life 
of Mr. Milne Home, although it is told in somewhat too 
fragmentary a fashion, is well worth reading. 

Place-Names in Strathbogie. By James Macdonald, F.S.A. (D. 
Wyllie, Aberdeen.)—Ever since the publication of “ Pickwick,” 
it has been a fashion to sneer at provincial archeological and 
natural-history societies. There is little doubt, however, that 
they do good work of various kinds in a quiet way, and of this 
fact such a volume as the present supplies adequate evidence. The 
very copious “ Notes” which it contains, originally appeared in 
the “‘ Proceedings of the Huntly Field Club.” They deal with 
the place-names of Strathbogie, a region in the North of Scotland, 
best known, perhaps, for the part it played immediately before the 
Disruption of 1843, but indirectly they give both the history and 
the scientific evolution of the region. We have never seen a 
better account than Mr. Macdonald’s of the remarkable vitrified 
forts on the hill bearing the curious name of Tap o’ Noth, the 
view from which includes all the higher hills of the Grampians on 
Deeside, the Cairngorm Mountains, the higher hills on the Avon 
and Spey, a wide range of the low country, the coast of Caithness, 
the Moray Firth, and a considerable extent of the Aberdeenshire 
coast. The accounts given, by way of digression, of several of the 
Scotch families in the North, such as the Gordons and the Bar- 
clays, are very interesting. Altogether, this is as authoritative a 
book of its class as any that has recently been published, and it is 
as readable and modest as it is authoritative. 


Emigration and Immigration. By Richmond Mayo Smith. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—It is interesting to see what an American 
student of political science—(Mr. RK. M. Smith is Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in Columbia College)—thinks of the vast immigra- 
tion which is taking place into his country. We may sum up his 
conclusions by saying that he regards it with the greatest disfavour. 
The great bulk of the immigrants are unskilled labourers. Of 








these, the farm hands can be provided for without much difficulty , 
but the others are “in many cases stranded in the large cities, 
where they form the nucleus of an ignorant, often depraved pro. 
letariat, living from hand to mouth, a burden to the poor-rates, 
and a social incubus on the community.” And, indeed, if it be. 
true that in one State close upon 30 per cent. of the workmen and 
workwomen are unemployed for more than a third of the year, the 
problem is formidable. Another point with which Professor 
R. M. Smith deals, is the “ competition with American labour,” 
“The Irish drove the New England girls out of the cotton- 
factories of Massachusetts, and now the French Canadians 
are driving out the Irish.” A logical conclusion to the 
system of Protection, if it is to benefit the workman as well 
as the capitalist, is that you must keep out the workman ag 
well as the -finished work. Admit the former and keep ous 
the latter, and you keep up prices and lower wages. If our 
author is to be believed, what with Irish, Scandinavians, and, 
above all, French Canadians, not to speak of the Chinese, the native 
American has but a very poor chance indeed. The immigrants 
are acquitted of contributing more than a fair proportion to the 
numbers of the insane classes (the apparently adverse figures are 
explained by the fact that insanity is a disease of mature life), but 
in other respects they show badly. In Massachusetts, in 1885, 


- 27:1 per cent. of the population, and 36°87 of the convicts, were 


foreign-born. In New York, in 1887, there were 44,455 foreign- 
born and 27,173 native-born paupers. “In many of our Northern 
States, where schools have been established and cherished for 
many years, there is a steady increase of illiteracy from decade to 
decade.” In Massachusetts, the native-born illiterates were 1:29 
per cent.; the foreigners, 21°50 (the Irish being 54°95 per cent. of 
these, the French Canadians 19°78, while nearly half of the 
few Italians are totally illiterate). A highly interesting chapter 
is given on “ Assisted Emigration and Immigration.” Some of 
the cases detailed show a frightful system of fraud in the emigra- 
tion agents. The Italians are specially conspicuous in this way. 
“ Emigration,” Professor Smith concludes, “needs no artificial 
stimulus. The movement is sufficiently great in itself.” 

The Throne of Canterbury. By the Rev. Morris Fuller. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—Mr. Fuller’s preface explains the object of his 
work. This he describes as being “ to explain the Metropolitical 
Jurisdiction of the Hierarchy, and to uphold the Archbishop’s 
Court and Jurisdiction.” When he proceeds to say, ‘‘ Consequently 
it maintains the binding force of the luminous and exhaustive 
judgment which has just been given,” we cannot follow his 
logic. A Judge may have undoubted jurisdiction and yet not 
exercise it well. This, of course, does not mean that, as a matter 
of fact, we differ from Mr. Fuller’s opinion about the judgment. 
Apart from this, the volume contains a great amount of valuable 
information. 

The Slave of his Will. By Lady Fairlie Cunningham. (Spencer 
Blackett.)—This is a story of hypnotism, bearing, by-the-way, a 
curious resemblance to another with the same motif which has 
lately come in our way. In both, the man who exercises the 
mysterious domination over the victim’s will isa Russian. We 
cannot say that we admire this kind of tale generally, or that we 
find any particular merit in this specimen. We heartily agree 
with one of the author’s characters when he says: “ Personally, I 
admire mens sana in corpore sanum more than any other condition, 
be itin man or woman,”—though this very sensible gentleman had 
become a little rusty in his Latin. We also like to see this com- 
bination in fiction, and will gladly dispense with anemic young 
women, and pale, mysterious foreigners. 

A new departure, of no little interest when considered in refer- 
ence to recent events, is made by A Genealogical and Heraldic 
History of the Colonial Gentry. By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B. Vol. I- 
(Harrison and Sons.) 

A Guide-Book to Books, edited by C. B. Sargant and Bernhard 
Whishaw (Henry Frowde), may be mentioned as an effort, showing 
much industry, to classify books. We do not always see the reasons 
for omitting and inserting; but the volume contains beyond 
doubt much information, and will be useful. 


New Eprtions.—Mr. Zinzan of Bath. By Mary Deane. (Innes 
and Co.)—This is a story that carries us back the best part of two 
centuries; in fact, to the days when George II. was King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Beau Nash reigned in Bath. It is 
handsome volume, with a few satisfactory illustrations, chiefly of 
Bath localities ——Girl Neighbours and The Old Fashion and the 
New, by Sarah Tytler. (Blackie and Son.) ——Fir-Tree Farm, by 
Evelyn Everett-Green (Religious Tract Society), must, we think, 
be put under this heading, though there is no warning on the 
title-page, except perhaps the significant absence of a date. A 
few pages, however, revealed the fact, though certainly one can 
hardly keep a distinct recollection of the hundreds that have to 
be read.—Small Beginnings ; or, the Way to Get On (John Hogs} 
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es the stories of various successful men. John Walter, the 


ae founder of the greatness of the Times newspaper, heads the 
list. David Wilkie, George Birkbeck, Edward Baines, Josiah 
Wedgwood, Lafitte the banker, and William Knibb, who took a 
prominent part in the abolition of West Indian slavery, are among 
the worthies whose achievements are recorded. “ How to Get 
On” is not quite the right title for an account of these lives. 
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a CONOMIST,” 1867 to 1878, 24 half-yearly volumes, and 

“INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL,” 1865 to 1874, 10 yearly 

volumes, bound in half-calf, for DISPOIAL.—“ J. B.,” 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. — BYE-ELECTION to TWO 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £80, the other (the Sewell Scholar- 
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years of age. EXAMINATION BEGINS WEDNESDAY, December 9th.—For 
further particular, apply to the Rev. the WARUVEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 
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HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident, Daily, and 
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anions, Readers, Secretaries, &c. Schools recommended. Interviews, 11 to 4; 
aturdays, to 1.—27 Regent Street, S.W. 

RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will 

be an EXAMINATION for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum 

on DECEMBER 15th and 16th inst.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD- 

MASTER, the College, Brighton. 


; | VHE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered to LADIES who- 
desire to become Teachers in Schools. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Scholarships offered in all divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGAN ON SEPTEMBER 23rd.' 

Course for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
begins in January, 1892 
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Lehmann (R. C.), In Cambridge Courts, cr 8v0 ............4 eunenlinaeotianl (Henry) 3/6 
Mackay of Uganda: Story of his Life for Boys, 8vo ...cH«dder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Maclean (J. D.), Counting-House Book-Keeping, er 8vo ............ (Mackinley) 2/6 


Macray (W. D.), Documents Relating to,Se!borne, 8vo ..,...............(Warren) 10/6 
Maitland (J. A. F.). English Carols of the 15th Century...(Leadenhall Press) 10/0 












Maxwell (S.), In.a Black Mantle, cr 8V0_ .....+..0000.- . (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
McConnell (S. D.), Sons Of God, Cr SVO.e0......ccsssseeeseeeeereene teeseeese (Dickinson) 4/6 
Meade (L. T.), Children of Wilton Chase, cr 8vo ....(Chambers) 3/6 
Meade (L. T.), The Honourable Miss, cr 8vo.......... vsee(Methuen) 3/6 
Miles (A. H.), The Platform Reciter, cr 8v0 .........ssscerceesesseeees (Hutchinson) 2/6 
Miller (J. R.), Making the Most of Life, 12mo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 


coescavennsen -stasenasy Magy) 5/0 
...(Reeves & Turner) 5/0 
are seseee(Stott) 3/6 
.. (Reeves & Turner) 5/0 

snmeranatial (Nisbet) 2/6 


Monro (C. H.), Digest xix. 2, Locati Conducti, 12mo..... 
Morris (W.), Story of the Glittering Plain, cr 8vo.... 
Moulton (L. C.), Storics fold at Twilight, 12mo. ... 
Munby (A. J.), Faithful Servants, cr 8vo ......... 
Murray (A.), The New Life, 12mo .......... 


Nash (H.), Barerock, Cr 8V0 .......ceccoccccsoreerevcscssssstsccssscenee (Arnold) 6/0 
Norway (G.), How Martin Drake Found his Father, er 8vo . «...(S. Low) 50 
O'Reilly (Mrs.), Joan and Jerry, Cr 8V0 .......ccc00 ceceeeeeneereees puoadae (Chambers) 2/6 


Parnell (U. 8.) : a Memory, by T. P. O’Connor, cr 8vo .. 
Perry (4. L.), Principles of Political Economy, 8vo ...... 
Perry (N.), Lyries and Legends, 12m0 ...........+ceeceeee ane 
Pollard (E. F.), Not Wanted, cr 8vo 
POPE. Ei); DOU, OF BID eos esnvscnce-cussasscessnsecsienens 
Poole (J.), Practical Telephone Handbook, er 8vo. 
Pro Fide: Addresses in Aid of Faith, cr 8vo............... 
Quiller-Couch (4. T.), The Warwickshire Avon, cr 8yvo .. 
Rives (A.), According to St. John, cr 8v0_ .........cceseseeeee 
Robinson (F. M.), Hovenden, V.C., 3 vols, cr 8vo . 








...(Breutaxo) 5/0 

(Partridge) 2/6 
.+..(Osgood) 6/0 
.. (Whittaker) 3/6 

rosea (Grant) 2/6 
seereees (Osgood) 12/6 
(Heinemann) 5/0 
seeeee(Methuen) 25/6 













Stockton (F. R.), The Squirrel Inn, cr 870 0. .4......ccecceceeces seseeenece ow) 

Stredder (B.), Alive in the Jungle, cr 8V0 ........cceeesesesceeseeeene os aon) ie 
Teegan (T. H.), Elementary Education in France, cr 8v0_ ........40 (Sullivan) 5/9 
Those Foreign Devils: a Celestial on England, &.,cr 8vo (Leadenhall Press) 2/6 
Ward (C. A.), Oracles of Nostradamus, cr 8V0.............++++- (Leadenball Press) 6/9 
Whist Congress, Proceedings of, 8v0 .............. sieeceeeeeee(Brentano) 7/6 
White (H.), Echoes from a Sanctuary, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Whittier (J. G.), Snowbound, cr 8V0 ....66...cceeee sees bi vtioes th seesseeeeeeeee(S. Low) 6/6 

JONES GIRLS’ 


W ILLIAM 
MONMOUTH. 


Estates GOVERNORS—The HABERDASHERS’ COMPANY. 


APPOINTMENT of HEAD-MISTRESS, 

The Governing Body of the above School will proceed to the appoi 
of a HVAD-MISTRESS on TUESDAY, December 22nd, 1991, ontone 

Under a scheme of the Charity Commissioners dated February 23rd, 1891, the 
Fstates Governors are required to provide proper buildings suitable for not less 
than 100 Day Scholars and Boarders, Pending the erection of the new buildings 
the Estates Governors have taken a House in Monmouth for a Girls’ School, ad 

The curriculum embraces, in addition to the usual English subject, French 
+ sh ig Natural Science, Algebra, Geometry, Domestic Ezouomy, Drawing, and 

nsic, 

The emoluments of the Head-Mistress consist of a fixed stipend of £100 per 
— a 2 eer Mage for each girl up to the number of 100, and 

urnished rooms and board. e capitation payments for girls above ‘ 
of 100 will be fixed hereafter by the Resorasnn” " o_o 

There are Scholarships tenable in the School, and also Exhibitions to any place 
of higher education approved by the Governors, 

The duties will commence on MONDAY, January 25th, 1892, 

Candida’ es for the appointment must be between the ages of 25 and 35 years 
and must send in their applications, together with 25 copies of printed testimonials, 
and the names of not more than three persons to whom reference may be made, 
oo or ig li a. 189 “| to ARTHU R VIZARD, Clerk to the Governors, 

onmonuth, from whom forms of appiication, together with a copy of 4 
and further information, may be obtained. icin 


NEW SOUTH WALES. » 
i io WOMEN’S COLLEGE within the UNIVERSITY 


















SCHOOL, 








of SYDNEY. 

Applications are invited for the Post of LADY-PRINOIPAL of the above 
College. Salary, £500 por Annum, with Board and Residence in the College. 
ices a be ves yoga 7m oe _undersigne1, to whom applications, 
— = eothe 2 me copi-s o ‘estimonials, must be sent not later than 

Candidates must state their Tutorial qualifications and experience, and age, 

SAUL SAMUEL, 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 
9 Victoria Street, 
October 9th, 1891. Westminster, &.W. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and her sister, Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
and Painting are the special subjects, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres, 
—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 
T,. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER, 


| I OME for PUPILS attending the HASTINGS and ST. 

LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGES, and for irls requiring sea-air. House 
close to College; south aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTTI, Summerleigh, Cum- 
berland Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


i AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 























Ruspell (W. C.), The Bristol Beas, At: .......0500000secse0s00000.-00s0sc08e sesnene (Seeley) 21/0 BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

Sedding (J. D.), Gardencraft, 80 .............0e-00008 ..(K. Paul & Co.) 12/0 ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 20 at NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Selected Fragments of Koman Postr y, cr 8vo .. Sass waae ..A(Frowde) 6/6 laygroundadjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 

Spencer (R.), To Young Men, 12m0_ ..........0ceceee ss seeceeeeteereeeeee(Brooks) 2/6 | and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 
ACCIDENTS USE THE 


AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
Capital sn 8 =e #1, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
W. D. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, 


F R 





} Secretaries, 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


000,000 C Oo C. Oo A a 


Sir O. A. CamEeron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 346, is published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS.,} 
1, ARCHBISHOP TalIT. 
2. THe BopLEran LIBRARY, 
3. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
4. Poacuine, 
5. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
6. LANDSCAPE-PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. 
7. Taink ON Napoueon I, 
8. ENGLISH REALISM AND ROMANCE, 
9, WaRwWIcK THE KING-MAKER. 


Y's 





PRESB BOK: BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, | 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated 4 ee monthly balances, when 
not drawn below . 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. GOLD MEDAL, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- | --_—__—_--_- 





lars be obtained, post-free, lication t - es ert 
SMa Se panels HivaNsOROEE ieee | BRAND & Co.’s A1 SAUCE, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, | The HERETIC for October is now 


10, CHURCH PROGRESS AND CHURCH DEFENCE. 
11, ExecuTIvE GUVERNMENT AND THE UNIONISTS. 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





out of print. Applications for the JANUARY 
Number (enlarged, 6d.) should be made early in 
December, to Captain CHARLTON TUCKER, 
26 Beauchamp Avenue, Leamington. 


PARIS, 1878, 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 








HROAT IRRITATION andCOUGH | S OUPS, 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 


PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


IAT LUX; or, Rays of Light from 
; Practical Philosophy. Humbly Dedicated to 
all Searchers after Truth. By ‘‘ PHILosoPuus.” 


London: Srmpxrn, MarsHALL, Hamitton, Ket, 


PRO- 





symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are | 


pote MEATS. Also, 


and Co., Limited. 


TTOLLOWAY’S PILLS—TuE 








excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these | JiSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold | 
in boxes, 73d.; tins, 1s. lid.; labelled ‘JAMES 


Great NEED.—The blood is the life, and on 
its purity our health as well as our existence depends. 
These Pills thoroughly cleanse the vital fluids from 





EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- | = 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 17 j \URTLE SOUP, 





all contaminations, and by that means strengthen 
& JELLY, & other and invigorate the whole system, healthily stimulate 
sluggish organs, repress over-excited action, and 





WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fesston in preference to French Brandy. They hold 


UNVILLE’S OLD sdiaiPre- | QPECIALITIES 


i establish the cireulation and secretions throughout 
for INVALIDS. every part of the body. The balsamic nature 0 
Holloway’s Pills exercises marvellous power 10 g iving 
tone to debilitated and nervous constitutions. These 





the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO, 


Limited, Royal Irish Distillerics, Belfast; or at their | after for promoting regularit 
London ' Offices 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, L: S pene 
ondon, Ve 


MAYFAIR, W. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. | Pills remove all obstractions, both in the bowels and 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


elsewhere, and are, on that account, much sought 

i, of action in young 
females and delicate persons-who are naturally weak, 
or have from some cause become so. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Auther of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’”* &e. 
3 vols. [ Ready. 


HOVENDEN,  V.C. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of *‘ The Plan of Campaign,” &c. 
3 vols. [Ready. 








A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 


J. MacLaREN CosBaN, Author of “‘ Master of his 
Fate,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. By 8. 
Barina GouLD, Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,”’ &. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

“ Mr, Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘ Urith.’’’— 

Times. 

The RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Moles- 
wortH, Author of ‘“‘The Cuckoo Clock,’’ &c. 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne, Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


APINCH of EXPERIENCE. ByL.B. 
WatrorD, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ &. With 
Illustrations by Gorden Browne. Extra crowa 
8vo, 6s. [October 26th. 


JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. Norris. 
Author of ‘‘ Matrimony,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d: 
“Jp may be dyubted whether any of his novels are 
so perfect in the sense of being absolutely flawless as 
are two or three, of these storics.’’—Academy. 


HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade, 
Author of ‘‘ A Girl of the People,”’ &c. Illustrated 
by Everard Hopkins, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The HONOURABLE MISS: a Tale of 
a Country Town. By L. T. Meave, Author of 
“Scamp and I,” “A Girl of the People,’”’ &c. 
With Illustrations by Everard Hopkins, Crown 
8yo, 3s. 6d. 


The COLLEGES of OXFORD: Their 
History and Their Traditions. 21 Chapters by 
Members of the Colleges, Edited by ANDREW 
Crark, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln, 8vo, 18s, 

“Whether the reader approaches the book as a 
patriotic member of a college, as an antiquary, or as 
astudent of the organic growth of college founda- 
tions, it will amply reward his attention.’ —Times, 


LYRA HEROICA: a Book of Verse for 
Boys. Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. [O. tober 28th. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COLLINGWOOD. By W. Ciark Russ£ELt, 
Anthor of “The Wreck of the ‘* Grosvenor.’ ”’ 
With Iilustrations by F. Brangwyn. 8vo, 153. 

“Those who believe that there is no better reading 
than the lives of tose who have fought and bled and 
died for their country, wi!l be glad that there has at 
length anpeared a really adequate biography of such 

. Kr Englishman as Lord Collingwood,”’—Anti- 

facobin, 


The PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE. 
Discourses on Some D.flicuities of the Day. By 
W. Curnincuam, D.D., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Professor of Economics at 
King’s College. - C:own 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Amozg the Subjects treated are Marriage and 

Population, Socia'ism, Positivism, Education, Civil 


Obedience, &. 
BRAND: a Drama. By Henrik Ibsen. 


Translated by WILLIAM WILSON. Crown 8vo, 53, 
(Shortly. 


FREAKS of FANATICISM. By S§. 
BaRing-GouLp. Crown 8yo0, 63. 

A New and Cueaper Edition of the Book originally 

published as the Second Series of ‘‘ Historic Oddities.” 








University Extension Series. 
NEW VOLUMES,—Orown 8vo, 2. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By F.S. Granger, M.A. 
VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
The EVOLUTION of PLANT LIFE: 


Lower Forms. By G@. Masszex, K«w Gardens, 
-E, Lecturer in Botany. With Illustratioas. 


Social Questions of To-Day. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
MUTUAL THRIFT: an Inquiry into 


the Working of Friendly Societies. By J. F. 
Witginson, M.A, 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW and OLD. 


y G. HowE1, M.P. 
PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an Inquiry 


into the Industrial Conditions of the Poor. By 
J. A. Hopson, M.A. 


The CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


0-DAY. By G. J, HoLYoaKg. 


English Leaders of Religion. 
A pane 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s 61. 
ited Edition, on hand-made paper, demy 8vo, 
ha'f-vellum, 103. 6d, 


BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. 


Dayenn, M.A. [Ready. 
METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





THE RAILWAY & GENERAL AUTOMATIC LIBRARY, LIMITED. 


The first issue of Books by the above Company will be ready early 
next week at all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and Libraries, price 
ls. ; post-free, 1s. 2d. 

It comprises the following Works by Eminent and Distinguished Authors :— 


The Highland Nurse: a Tale. By the Duvxs of 


ARGYLL, K.G. 
In Human Shape. By Atice M. Diat, 
The Bachelor’s Dilemma, and other Tales, 


FiTzGERALD. 





By Percy 

John pas-Plus : an Indian Story. By the Marauis of 
ORNE, K.T. 

Russian Tales. By Pusuxin, Grecorovircu, and Lermontorr. 

Thirty Years at the Play, and Dramatic Table-Talk. 


By OLEMENT Scort. 


Highest References. By Friorence Warpen. 
Beyond Escape. By the Author of ‘ Within Sound of 


the Weir.” 





Publishers for the Company : 
EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., King Street, Covent Garden, 


To whom all applications should be made. 


THE RAILWAY & GENERAL AUTOMATIC LIBRARY, LIMITED. 
MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


The BOOK of the SEASON for BOYS. 


BAREROCK;; or, the Island of Pearls. By Henry 


Nasu. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. Large crown 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt 
edges, 6s. [This day. 


FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME. By Aticz 


Garpner, Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. With Ilustra- 
tions from the Antique. Square 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. [Next week. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. The 


Second Edition of Professor Luoyp Morean’s important Work is now ready at 
all Booksellers’. Demy 8vo, with 40 Illustration: and Diagrams, 16s. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor C, Luioyp 
Morean, Author of “ Animal Life and Intelligence,’ &c. A Popular Book on 
Natural History, fully llustrated by W. Monkhou-e Rowe. Crown 8vo. [November. 


LOVE-LETTERS of a WORLDLY WOMAN. 


By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp, Author of “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


[ November. 
MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. 


By Geratp H. 
Porta, C.B., H.M.’s Consul-General at Zanzibar. With Map and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. 


[ November. 


ENGLISH ROYALTY: its Uses and Cost. By 


Henry Lasoucuerz, M.P.—SOCIAL VERSE. By Aucrernon Cuaruzs Swin- 
BURNE.—An ENGLISH ESTIMATE of LOWELL. By the Venerable 
Archdeacon Farrar.—See THE FORUM for October. Price 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. 8. 


Reynoitps Hous, Dean of Rochester. The Eleventh Edition is now ready at all 
Booksellers’, small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. The Second Series of 
Literary Portraits from the NATIONAL OBSERVER. At all Booksellers’, crown 
8vo, paper, ls. 

London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C. Publisher to the India Dffice. 


RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT BALESTIER’S 
New Novel, “The NAULAHKA: a Tale of West 
and East,” begins in The CENTURY MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER. This PART commences the NEW 
VOLUME. Price 1s. 4d. 

















London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 
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TWO NEW NOVELS. 
READY THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘MAN PROPOSES,” &c. 
By Mrs. 


A RUDE AWAKENING. 3 vols. 


A, Purtutps, Author of “ Benedicta,” &c. 
By the AUTHOR of “HUSBAND and WIFE.” 


The LADY of BALMERINO. 3 vols. By 


Marre Connor Lereuton, Author of ‘tA Morganatic Marriage,” ‘‘ The 
Triumph of Manhood,” “ Swect Magdalen,” &. 


TRISCHLER and COMPANY, 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 


NOTICE. 


THE 


Anti-Jacobin, 


A Weekly Review. 


Edited by FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
— 

Next Saturday, October 31st, the ANTI-J ACOBIN will be 
enlarged by an addition to the number of its pages. Bothasa 
Review of Affairs and as a Literary Journal, its scope will be 
widened ; measures will be taken to make it yet more interesting 
and authoritative; it will be “got up” more carefully, and be 
printed on finer paper ; and the price of it will be raised to that 
of all similar publications,—namely, SIXPENCE. 

The present subscribers to the paper will continue to receive it 
without additional charge till the term of their subscription runs 
out. 





Office: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 





AVE HALF YOUR INCOME and BUY DIRECT from 
the FARMERS.—Orders of 5s. free delivered daily. Cash on delivery, or 
deposit account, or weekly credit account with approved customers. Orders 
posted before 11 o’clock in the mo-ning are delivered same day, or latest next 
morning, in all parts of London and suburbs, Country orders despatched same day. 
Finest quality English Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, &. 
Beef (topside or silverside), 7d. Lar. e Fowls, 1s. 9d., 2s., 2s. 3d. 
Sirloin, 83d. lb. ; ribs, 83d. 1. Large Geese and Turkeys, 5s. 6d. 
Salt Beef, 6d.; other joints, 5d. lb. Butter, ls.; Bacon, 54d. 
Rump Steak, 1ls.; Beef Steak, 9d. Cheddar Cheese, 8d. lb.; Lard, 7d. 
Suet, 6d. Ib.; Stock Meat, 4d. Choice Hams, 8d. lb.: Ducks, 2s. 6d. 
Mutton (prime joints), 8d. lb. Choice Apples, half-bushel 4s, 
Veal and Pork (prime joints), 73d. Game at Wholesale Prices. 
Floury Potatoes, 112 lb., 5s.'; 56 b., 2s, 9d., free delivered. 
BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 58 Shoe Lane, Holborn Circus, London, 
E.C. Bankers: London Joint-Stock Bank. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Farm Produce, London.’’ Numerous testimonials 
from nobility and gentry, and Press opinions. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE, 





At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of ‘‘Micah Clarke,” &c. 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 
6s. NOVELS. 


On Monday next, crown 8vo, 63, 
A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Tellet, 
Author of ** The Outcasts,’’ &. 
On Monday next, crown 8vo, 63, 


NEW GRUB STREET. By George Gissing, 


Author of “ Demos,’”’ “* Thyrza,” “ A Life’s Morning,” &c. 


On Monday next (Sixpence), New Series, No. 101.—THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 
containing :—“‘ The NEW RECTOR.” By the Author of “ The 
House of the Wolf.’ Chaps. 18-21.—“ AFOOT.”—“ The 
WAIFS of WIND CREEK.”—<RIDDLES.”—“ The FINCH 
FAMILY.”—* BALLADE of the OLIVE.”"—“< The WHITE 
COMPANY.” By A. Conan Doyle, Author of “ Micah Clarke.” 
Chaps. 33-35. 


New Novel by Stanley J. Weyman. 
On November 10th, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The NEW RECTOR. By Stanley J. 


Weymay, Author of *‘ The Honse of the Wolf,’ &c. 


New Work by Robert Black, M.A. 


Early in November, crown 8vo, 102, 6d. 


The JOCKEY CLUB and ITS FOUNDERS. 


By Rosert Brack, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Horse-racing in France.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn 
Tennis Courts, Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER. 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spscrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


FROM HARVEST to HAY- 


TIME. By Maset Aart, Author of “Two 
English Girls.” 2 vols. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ONE REASON WHY. By 


Beatrice Wuitsy, Author of ‘‘The Awakening 
of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 2 vols, 


PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. By 


Mrs, Conney, Author of “ A Lady Horscbreaker,”” 
&, 3 vols. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. 


By Anne Beate, Author of “Fay Arlington,” 
&c, 2 vols. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. 
MANVILLE Fenn, Author of “ The Master of the 
Ceremonies,” “ Double Cunning,” &¢. 2 vols. 


CASPAR BROOKE’S 


DAUGHTER. By Apguine Serceant, Author 
of “ Little Miss Colwyn,” &¢. 3 vols. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamReLL and Urnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Taz INTERNATIONAL Nuws Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subseriptions are received. 


London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Price 23. 6d., post-free. 
N FISTULA, and its Radical Cure 


by Medicine. By J. Compton BURNETT, uD, 
—London: Jamus Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly ; a0 
48 Threadneedle Street, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


W. R. HUGHES, F.L.S, 


A WEEK’S TRAMP IN DICKENS- 
LAND. 


Together with Personal Reminiscences of the ‘‘ Inimitable 
Boz’”’ therein collected. 


By W. R. HUGHES, F.LS. 


With upwards of 100 Illustrations by F. G. KITTON, HERBERT RAILTON, 
and others. Demy 8vo. [This day. 


CHARLES DIXON. 


The BIRDS of OUR RAMBLES: a Com- 


anion for the Country. By CHariEes Dixon, Author of ‘‘ Annals of Bird- 
ife,’ ‘‘Idle Hours with Nature,” &c. With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 


G. MASPERO. 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT and ASSYRIA. 


From the French of G. Maspéro, W.th 188 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
[This day. 


THIRD and REVISED EDITION, 


HILDA’S ‘“ WHERE IS IT?” of RECIPES. 


Containing many old Cape, Indian, and Malay Dishes and Preserves ; and 
a Collection of Home Remedies in Case of Sickness, By H. J. Ducxirr, 
Interleaved with White Paper for adding Recipes. Crown 8vo, 4s, tea, P 

: y. 


SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT EDITION OF 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Charles 


Dickens, With 18 Illustrations by Fred Barnard. Medium 8yo, 6d. [Ready. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


HAZEL FANE. By Blanche Roosevelt. 


3 vols. [Next week, 
MARY A. DICKENS. 


CROSS CURRENTS: a Novel. 


A. Dickens. 3 vols. 


By Mary 


[Ready. 


A. P. SINNETT. 


KARMA. By A. P. Sinnett. 


Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3°. 


A New 


[ Ready, 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. By George 


MrerepitH, A One-Volume Edition will be added to the Uniform Editions of 
his Works, Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. and 6s, : hortly, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 53. 


Uniform with the “ Life and Work” of Sir F. Leighton, Bart, P.R.A., Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., R.A., L. Alma Tadema, R.A., J. L. E. Meissonier, 
J.C. Hook, R.A., Rosa Bonheur, and Birket Foster. 


The above may still be had, paper, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s.; or hand- 
somely bound together, 21s. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1891. 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. 


LIFE & WORK OF BRITON RIVIERE, B.A. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


With 2 Foll-Page Etvhings, ‘‘ Circe” and “The Last Spoonful,” and a Photo- 
gravure of “ Persepolis,’ and about 49 Illustrations in the Text. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, No. 508 (October 22nd) of 
SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Literature, including 
Auericana, Local Dialects and Folk-Lore, and a selection of New Bouks suitable 
for Presentation, 








A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
(} P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
Wie SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
REAMIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
ei ING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
Stamos for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
PERIOD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
ODIOALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application, 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Just ready, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs FoR NOVEMBER, 1891. 


Mr. Cuarne’s Sons. Chaps. 41-44, 
Paris SPARROWS. 

DicKENS aS AN ART CRITIC. 
SEPARATION. 

E1ent WEEKS’ SERVICE IN THE GERMAN ARMY, 
THE Baron’s QuARRY, 

TURENNE. 

In a Dim Lieut. 

Some Famous Borper Ficuts, 

10. DIsILLUsIon. 

1l. THe STRANGE CasSE OF MURIEL GREY, 
12. T’warps ARCADIE. 

13, A Mopgrn Mystic. 

14, LovE on Money. Chaps. 39-40. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


By the Hon. Mrs. RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an Account of a 


Visit to Canada, By Frances E. 0. Monck. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, 
NEW VOLUME of ROAD TRAVEL. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG-CART: 


from London to St. David’s and Back. By James Joun Hissey, Author of 
‘A Drive through England,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author, and Plan of the Route. Ina 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


By M. LAVISSE. 


The YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. 


From the French of Ernest Lavisse. By SterHen Louis Simzon. In} 
vol, demy 8vo, lds. 


SON & op & PO 
PNAS YP & pr 








By the Rev. C. H. COPE. 


CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A.: a Life 


Record. By his Son, the Rev. CoaRLes Henry Corr, M.A. With Portrait 
and Fac-simile Reproductions, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, lis, 





NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘A WESTERN WILD FLOWER.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By Karnarine Lez, 


Author of ‘‘In London Town.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER,” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norazis, 


Author of “‘ Thirlby Hall,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, Author 


of ** Success,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
‘The reader who does not grow enthusiastic over ‘ Beacon Fires’ must be very 
hard to please.” —Academy. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘GODFREY HELSTONE.” 


PATIENCE HOLT. By Georciana M. Crarx, 


Author of “ Diana,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A pretty and decidedly piquant story.”—Times. 
“ Has real power, real pathos, and real cleverness.’’—Queen, 





PHES DAY. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


The DEWY MORN. By Ricuarp JeErrenrizs. 
MARY ST. JOHN. By Rosa N. Carey. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on gg to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall Hast, 8.W. 


and 





_— TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS we « oe ess £12, 000,000 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE.” 


: 66 
On Surrey Hills. By “A Son or tHe 
Mansnes,” Author of “ Woodland, Moor, and Stream.” Crown 8vo, 63, 

* This is one of the most delightful of those Nature-books which of late years 
have provided welcome escape from the subjectiveness, the wearisume ‘ psycho- 
logy’ of modern imaginative literature.”—Anti-Jacobin, 

** Even Richard Jefferies himself could not surpass the faithful minuteness with 
which the writer notes the habits and haunts of bird, beast, and fish. The whole 
told in a genial strain of personal reminiscences.”’—Times, 

*** A Son of the Marshes’ is probably the ablest portrayer of Nature in its 
varie} phazes that we have among us; bis observation being in every case keen, 
and his style always unpretentious and agreeable.”’—Globe, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


Hindu-Koh : Wanderings and Wild Sport 


On and Beyond the Himalayas, By Major-General DonaLp Macintyre, V.C., 
late Prince of Wales’s Own Goorkhas, F.R.G.S. Dedicated to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 73. 6d. 
“We have read many books on Himalayan, Cashmerian, and Tibetan sport, 
but none more p'easant, more modest, more amusing, or more instructive.’’— 
Saturday Review. 


“‘We never read a more entertainirg book about Himalayan sport. Every 
ehapter has amused us keenly.”—Zod and Gun. 


Mr. INNES SHAND'S NEW NOVEL.—At all Libraries. 


Kilcarra. By Atex. Innes Saanp, Author 
of ‘* Half-a-Century; or, Changes in Men and Manners,’ ‘‘ Fortune’s 
Wheel,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

** A very well-written novel. Few of the novels of the year have a brighter 
style or a fresher plot than ‘ Kilcarra,’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 

*¢ A true picture of Ireland under the tyranny of the Land League......The story 
could not be better told, and it is an admirable picture of the times and the 
country.”— St. James's Gazette. 

“ Mr. Shand writes well and vigorously, and his sketches of Irish life are truth- 
ful and realistic. The narrative never lags, but is throughout full of spirit and 
energy. ’—Academy. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 
On Some of 


Shakespeare’s Female Characters. 


By Hetena Faucit, Lady Martin. Dedicated by permission to her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. 8vo, with Portrait by Lane, 7s. 6d. 


**This is one of the books we dare hardly criticise...... We have seldom met with 
a book which has given us more refined enjoyment as we read, and more original 
matter for meditation afcerwards,’’—Tines. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
‘““Unless!” a Romance. By Ranvoipx 


Haines. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A thoroughly enjoyable romance, written with power and skill.’”’—Man- 
chester Courier. 


“A clever, naturally told story, with a well-sustained plot...... The plot so 
rapidly unfolds itself, thas the reader is hurried on to the close with ever- 
— interest......A really fresh, original, and well-tuld story.’ —N.B. Daily 

ail, 


* This clever novel is remarkable for its conversations, which are quite equal to 
the best in Mallock’s ‘ New Republic.’ ’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-SURE, 
Only Authorised English Translation. 


My Water-Cure. As Tested through more 


than Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Pre- 
servation of Health. By SesastTiaAN Knerpp, Parish Priest of Wérishofen 
(Bavaria). With a Portrait and other Illustrations. Translated from the 
Thirtieth German Edition by ‘‘ A. DEF.” Crown 8vo, 53. 

** A truly wonderful account of the achievements of water.”’—Observer. 

**It is a very curious piece of work, and well deserviug of study.’’—Globe, 

** Undoubtedly a‘ quaint book.’ There is something restorative in its very uncon- 

ventional simplicity and earnestness.’’—Saturday Review. 


“ The water-eure is marvellous in its effect, but entirely natural and legitimately 
reasonabie.’’—Birmingham Gazette, 


This day is published.—SEVENTH EDITION, 
The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. 
By ALFRED WiLLIamMsS MomeERIE, M.A., D.So., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


** These sermons are some of the very best produced in this country within the 
last hundred years. ’—Inguirer. 


** Areal contribution to the side of common-sense religion.”—Saturday Review. 





Wanderings in China. By Miss C. F. 


Gorpon-CumMING, Author of * At Home in Fiji,” &c. Third Edition, with 
Portrait and other Illustrations, 8vo, 103, 
** We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically the ‘ heathen 
Chinee’ and his surroundings.”—Athenzum, 
**A work packed full of interesting facts about ‘ actualities’ in China, and most 
readable and entertaining from beginning to end.’’—Contemporary Review. 
“We can safely say that she saw more of China and the Chinese than any 
recent traveller who has taken the public into his confidence...... An excellent 
book on the country and people.”—Academy, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST. 


BISHOP CHARLES WORDSWORTH’S RECOLLECTIONS, 


ANNALS OF MY EARLY LIFE, 
1806-1846. 


By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.CL, 
i Bishop of 8t. Andrews. 
8vo0, 15: 

TIMES.—“ A man who is himself a scholar, and the son of a scholar, the 
nephew and associate of one of the greatest poets of the century, the friend and 
mentor of so many wen who have made the history of Eng!and during the last 
sixty years, cannot turn to his early memories with ut saying much to which 
every one will gladly listen...... A book to be enjoyed.” 


NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN; 


Or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historie Tale. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.B.8. 
2 vols. 80, 28s, 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,—“ This novel of Imperial Rome is the most notable, 
and will also prove, we expect, the most popular, piece of fiction we owe to the 
author’s pen...... It is impossible not to admire the vigorous portraiture of his- 
torical personages, and the brilliancy and extraordinary vivacity of the descrip. 
tions...... It is just the kind of book to become widely popular.” 


A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO MR. FROUDE’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE 
OF ARAGON: 


The Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident 
at the Court of Henry VIII. In Usum Laicorum, 


By J. A. FROUDE. 
8vo, 16s, 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


SEAS AND LANDS. 


Reprinted, by permission of the Proprietors of the Daily Telegraph, from 
Letters published under the title “ By Sea and Land ” in that Jourual, 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE. 


With 42 Full-Page Plates and 29 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 2ls. 


The BLUE POETRY-BOOK. Edited by 


Anprew Lane. With 12 Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text, by H. J. 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


_* This is one of the most acceptable gift-books of the season...... There is no 
aed in the bcok one could wish away, and tho illustrations are excellent.”— 
cotsman, 


The LAND of the LAMAS: Notes of a 


Journey through China, Mongolia, aud Tibet. With 2 Maps and 61 Illustra- 
tions. By WILLIAM WOODVILLE KOCKHILL. 8vo, lds. 


WITH MY FRIENDS: Tales told in 


Partnership. By BRANDER MatrHEews. With an Introductory Essay on 
the Art and Mystery of Collaboration. Crown 8vo, 6:3. 


*,* Mr. Matthews’s Collaborators in this Volume are H. GC. Bunner, Walter 
Herries Pollock, George H. Jessop, and F. Anstey. 


WORKS BY WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
The OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean 


Currents and Tides, and their Causes. Second Edition, 870, 21s, 


STANDARD of VALUE. Sixth Edition, 


8vo, 6s, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,’’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 64, 
“The Mischief of Monica’ is, in short, witty and wise.”—Times. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 358. 


1. Str RoBerT PEEL. 6, AUSTRIA IN 1848-49, 


2. A MOORLAND ParisH. 7. Tue Lirk OF ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 
3. THe WatTER-CoLOUR PAINTERS OF 8, Toe Arramns or CHINA. 





ENGLAND. 
4, Taz WRITINGS OF James Russet | 9. GERMANY AND Von MOLTKE. 
LOWELL. 10. THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE 
5. Mason CLARKE ON FORTIFICATIONS QUEEN. 


*,* GENERAL INDEX to the EDINBURGH REVIEW, from Vol. 141—Vol. 
170, inclusive (January, 1875—October, 1889). Two Numbers, 8vo, {No ‘4 
ow ready. 


“The Story of the Great Armada, as told in contemporary Spanish chronicles, 
now being published in Longman’s Magazine, will be read by all who have still 
any taste le!t for good literature.” — World, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — No. CIX. 


NOVEMBER, price Sixpence. 
Tue Taree Fates, By F. Marion] Tue Basxina Suark, By Sir H. W. 
Crawford, Autnor of ** Mr. Isaacs,” Gore Booth, 
“ Dr, Claudius,” &c. Chaps, 17-18, Lire 1x a Frencae Province. By 


Miss E O. Price. 
Tue Spanish Story OF THE ARMADA, 
—IIL. By J. A. Froude. Memorizs. By Aubjn Battyo. 


Tux Linauist. By K. Nesbit. 
Tue Lapy Guipg, By Mrs. Alfred W.| At THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
Hunt. 


Andrew Lang. 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and 00. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & G0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 303 net. 


MAHDIISM and the EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 


Being an Account of the Rise and Progress of Mahdiism, and of Subsequent 
Events in the Sudan to the Present Time. By Major F. R. Wingate, 
R.A., D.S.O., Assistant-Adjutant-General for Intelligence, Egyptian Army. 
With 10 Maps and numerous Plans. 

TIMES —‘“ The attention of the public, hitherto focussed upon certain dramatic 
episodes, of which the attempted relief of Khartoum and its fall were the most 
striking, is here invited to a continuons history, in which the intervals and dark 
places are fil'ed up for the first time, and each event assumes its proper place and 
its proportion...... We do not suppose the tragic tale will ever be told at once more 
accurately and more vividly than it is told in these narratives.’’ 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 18s. net 


SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS: an 


Archeological and Historical Study. By Dr. ©. Scuucu#zarpt, Director 
of the Kestner Museum, in Hanover. Translated from the German by 
Fuetnie SELLERS. With an Appendix on the cent Discoveries at 
Hassarhk by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld, and an Introduction by 
Wa ter Lear, Litt.D. Ilustrated, 

*,* A popular but strictly accurate account of the whole series of Dr. 
Schlieminn’s £ xcavations and their resu'ts, It is believed that the book will be of 
great value ond interest even 1o those who already possess Dr. Schliemann’s larger 
works, not «nly as bringing them up to date, but also in showing the connecting- 
links between the several discoveries. 

TIMES.—‘‘ A very valuable contribution to archmological sc’ence...... Dr. 
£chucbhardt’s treatment of the subject is masterly, and Miss Sellers is well 
quaiified for the task of translator.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 
ust ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


BLANCHE LADY FALAISE. By J. H. 


f£HoRTHOUSE, Author of “ John Inglesant,”’ &c, 


A NEW STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


TIM: a Story otf School Life. 


PUNCH.—“ A delightful story.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Excellently written, pathetic without being senti- 
mental, and humorous at times with genuine schoolboy humour. ‘Tim’ isa 
genuine success,” : 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADEMOISELLE IXE,” 
st ready, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CECILIA DE NOEL. By Lanoz Fatcovsr, 


Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The interest is kept up to the end. The literary merits of the 
book are of a high order,”’ 
A POPULAR WORK ON ELECTRICITY. 
Just publ hed, Super-Royal 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 


Translated from the French of AmMépErE GuiLLEMIN, Revised and Fdited by 
SiLvanus P. THompson, D.Sc., B.A., F.K.S., Principal and Professor of 
Physics in the City and Guilds of London Technical College, Finsbury ; late 
Professor of Experimental Physics in University College, Bristol. With 600 
Ii'ustrations, 

SCOTSMAN.—‘' The book contains in every tage matter that is worthy of 
standard works of reference...... It is a history of the evolution and development 
of a great science, as well as a masterly exposition of the principles by which it is 
controlled, ‘This is in all respects a work worthy of universal admiration. It is 
simple in manter, clear in style, forcible in argument, splendid in illustration. 
It ought to be placed in the hands of every student of science.’’ 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 
Ready shortly, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. 


Mrs, MoLeswortu. With Illustrations by Leslie Brooke. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH.” 
eady next week, Globe 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6¢ 


The LAST of the GIANT-KILLERS; or, 


the Exploits of Sir Jack of Danby Dale. By the Rev. J. C. Arxinson, 
D.C.L., Canon of York, Author of ‘‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish,” &c, 
A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE-BOOK, 
olio, cloth, 21s, net. 


PICTURES from SHELLEY. Being a Series 


of Twenty-four Plates, drawn by E. E. DELL, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. 
LEEDS MERCURY.—‘To say that this young artist has succeeded in her 
labour of love is but moderate praise. Her delicate drawings are touched with 
the mysterious fancy of the poet who inspired them, and her work is in every 
respect a worthy tribute by a Yaeger to the artist-poet...... Itis indeed worthy 
of remark that the ‘ Pictures from Shelley,’ as an exposition of perfect harmony 
between artist and engraver, and the perfection to which the time-honoured art 
of wood engraving can yet in competent hands be brought in the face of its 
modern rivals, is a notable book.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE- 


AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MUCKLE JOCK; and other Stories of ; MRS. LORIMER. By Lucas Mater. 
Peasant Life in the North. By the | HESTER. By Mrs, OvipHant. 


late Matcopm M‘LEennaN. [ Shortly. eee 
LIVING or DEAD? By Huan Con- | The TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. 
¥ By C. M. Yo Shortly, 


WAY, y C. NGE. § 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. By Hvucu Con- | ACIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. 
Way, 


By F. Marion CRAWFORD. 
A COLONIAL REFORMER, By | P,’SandQ.’S; and LUCY’S WONDER- 


RoLr BoLpREWooD. FUL GLOBE. By C. M. Yonee, 
NEW VOLUME OF “ENGLISH MEN OF 
ACTION” SERIES. 

Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. Cs 
RODNEY. By Davin Hannay. With Portrait. 
TIMES,—“ A vivid sketch of the career of one of our great naval heroes.” 


THE LATE PROFESSOR F. D. MAURIOE. 
ust ready, Vol. I. and II., Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


J 
LINCOLN’S INN SERMONS. By the late 
Freverick Denison Maurice, M.A., formerly Chaplain at Lincoln’s Inn, In 
6 vols, Monthly from October. 


A NEW POEM. 
ust ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


A VISION of LIFE: SEMBLANCE and 


REALITY. By Wu Girrorp Paterave, sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and her Majesty’s Minister Resident in Uruguay. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 
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